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In revising this edition of my book, I have 
co&fiidared it expedient to saj a few words on 
the present state of domestic life in England. 
Marriage should^ one would suppose, be firmer 
than ever, since few in the wealthy classes take 
place without the additional solenmity which a 
recent writer describes as "Mr Rubric assisted 
by Mr Calendar;"* yet c it appears, in many 
cases, the bond is assumed in haste, only to be 
broken at leisure. "The English Matron" 
must lay down her colours to the sanctity of 
which the world has hitherto bowed, if the 
disgraceful dramas enacted in Sir Creswell 
Creswell's Court be not less frequent, less 
revolting, less fatal to hope, happiness, respect- 
ability. To recal the serious piu^ose of an 
English Matron's life : to warn, advise, inform 

* " Fra8er*s Magazine" for November 1860. 
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her, to stimulate her best aims, to place, even 
in solemn terms, the miseries of failure, was 
the object of this work. Its merits, such as 
they are, are never more needed than now. It 
is offered with earnest prayers for the well- 
being of the Young Matron ; in all faithftdness, 
in all sincerity, to her is proffered such counsels 
as a mother would give to a beloved daughter 
entering on the all-important career of married 
life. 

London^ April l$fiL 
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PBJIFICE TO THE PIBST EDITIOK. 



In a former work, intended for the preparation 
of Young Ladies for Society, and entitled " The 
English Gentlewoman," the Author enforced 
in the most strenuous manner the imperative 
necessity of cultivating the mind, and of forming 
the habits. The present volume contains com- 
paratively but few directions with regard to the 
improvement of the intellect, but is calculated 
rather to show in what way the previous efforts 
are likely to bear upon the happiness of Mar- 
ried Life. The human mind is like a garden 
in progress towards completion : the soil has 
been enriched and the seed sown ; the young 
plants have been nourished, and the tendrils of 
the climbing trees trained. After this culture, 
we naturally expect to gather fruit, to enjoy the 
fragrance of the well-ordered parterres, to reap 
the benefit of a general care and judicious 

management. 
11 
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13 PREFACE. 

My present work is intended, with the grace 
and help of our Heavenly Father, to assist the 
happy to cherish| not to throw away, their 
blessings — ^to direct the afficted how best to 
remedy the griefs which prudence and patience 
may mitigate or assuage, how to bear those 
calamities for which there is no present help- 
no visible cure — but whidi a fortified mind, a 
humble, trusting spirit, and die habit of making 
the best of every occurrence, may enable the 
most unfortunate to overcome. 

London^ December 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SOME PBEFATOBT BEMABKS OK THE PBESENT DISGRACEFUL 
STATE OF 80CIETT IN BEGABD TO MARBIAGE. 

"One common calamity," the " Spectator" tells us, 
" makes men extremely affect each other, though 
they differ in every other particular. The passion 
of love is the most general concern among men." 

These words were written more than a century 
ago ; yet the world is little altered. Could mental 
statistics be taken, it would be found that few 
men, whatever their circumstances or dispositions, 
have escaped, at some one period or another, the 
power of which our old poets wrote so pleasantly — 

" When love at first did move 
From out of chaos, brightened 
So was the world, and lightened 
As new." * 

* Ben Jonson. 
17 b 
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18 THE ENOUSH MATRON. 

One would suppose, therefore, that on forming 
the tie of marriage, there would always be a large 
proportion of persons who, by their mutual affec- 
tion, were happy in each other. 

" Love's light knows no shade," 

was sung of old. In the present day, marriage, 
which implies love by courtesy, has so many shades, 
that one looks with some degree of trepidation upon 
the entrance of a married pair into that state. 
Disgraceful disclosures, not in those ranks which 
are perhaps erroneously conceived to be the least 
moral, but in the educated middle class society of 
this country, appal many a parent. Confidence is 
broken down ; there seems a moral national bank- 
ruptcy j honour among men, purity in women, are 
at a discount. Hash vows are followed by violence, 
recklessness, remorseless criminality, exposure, and 
ruin. 

I am far, however, from admitting, with Mr 
Eoebuck, " that the morality of the middle classes 
is a sham.'' That question is, however, not perti- 
nent to our purpose ; yet I shall here remark that 
it is far more easy for married people in the higher 
classes to live in apparent union, than for those 
beneath them. Amongst the aristocratic orders of 
England^ many customs obtain, jesembling in some 
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degree those of the same standard in Franco. In 
the first place, nothing is so conducive to quarrel- 
ling as. too close a contiguity. In English houses 
of a certain stamp, each memher of a family can 
be separated if desirable. The husband has his 
own set of rooms, the wife hers ; where secret un- 
happiness exists, all can be so arranged that two 
persons, in whose hearts feuds rankle, need only 
meet in society or at table, where servants . are 
present. In the middle classes, smaller means, 
more pressing subjects of importance, bring hus- 
band and wife into incessant contact. If they are 
happy, such a state of things makes them still 
happier ; if they are wretched, more wretched. In 
France, where few marriages of affection ever take 
place, married people, especially endowed with the 
irritable French temper, would talk each other 
into deafness, or perhaps do worse, were not their 
domestic arrangements so constructed that they can 
comfortably avoid each other; and though when 
there is married felicity in France, it is an excep- 
tional case, there is more rarely the open variance, 
the disgraceful personal evidence, which have lat- 
terly at once amused and disgusted the readers of 
the English newspapers. 

It is impossible to view the state of conjugal 
ties without being appalled, and also puzzled. Ko 
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one can deny that our age is one of a moral and 
religious tone. A century ago, Sir Richard Steele 
declared that in that age ''all strictness of beha- 
viour was so unmerci^illy laughed at^ that the 
other much worse extreme was the more common 
folly.** Whatever may he thought by the "fast 
young lady," it is undoubtedly mauvais ton to be 
anythiug but dignified, gentle, and circumspect ; 
yet even here, women seemingly qualified by 
sense, grace, all matronly virtue, to 

« Move each heart and ejre, 
With the world^s soul, true harmony," 

disappoint all expectation, disgrace their name 
and sex, and break the hearts of those who would 
imperil their own lives to save theirs from degra- 
dation. 

One cannot but look anxiously to the source of 
this fearful state of things. An excellent phre de 
famille, who looks on at balls and fetes, ascribes 
the demoralization to waltzing, which breaks down, 
he thinks, the aversion to familiarity and the 
modesty of our sex. But then, many of the women 
who have figured in public papers have not been 
waltzers. Others ascribe it, more feasibly, to the 
contamination of foreign literature, and to foreign 
education ; yet most of the actors and actresses in 
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the terrible strife between man and wife, bare 
rarely been abroad, and are not the class of persons 
who read French fiAniiliarly. An habitual reader 
of French novels or plays cannot^ I am surey 
maintain long her pnrity of mind. 

We musty howeyer, look to other sources for 
this depravation of morals among us. It is of no 
use laying the fault on other people. I am in- 
clined to think there is one deep-seated disease 
amongst ourselves : I allude to the increase of the 
self-indulgence, not to say luxury, in all classes ; 
and to the absence of due restraints over the young 
while they are young. As I now write for the 
matron, not for the younger member of society, 
I shall, however, touch chiefly on the former part 
of the question. 

Our national wealth is a very great evil, because, 
even on the poorer among us, the example of lavish 
expenditure has a very pernicious effect Every 
young man of any expectation must now be in- 
dulged with all appliances to selfishness. Every 
girl, not absolutely poor, must have her maid ; her 
toilet is covered with spurious articles of bijouterie; 
she cannot live without scents, trimmed handker- 
chie£9, embroidery on under garments, and a vast 
etcetera of luxuries of a puerile kind. Luxury is 
the hotbed of selfishness ; it is only those of susli^V^ 
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habits who do great things. To deny yourself, •' to 
take up your cross,** to lay aside all that can tend 
to puif you up with a sense of your own importance, 
is a very old-fediioBed sort of reUgion indeed. 

Endued with false wants, a young woman will 
rather marry a man whom she scarcely prefers, if 
he can keep her up in all the luxury she deems 
essential, than make a sacrifice of her selfishness at 
the altar of affection. Her career may be foreseen. 

Another cause of the miserable results of the last 
ten or fifteen years, is the mad thirst after plea- 
sure, which seems to change the very nature of our 
English social life. "We spoil, we flatter to our ruin, 
a young Englishwoman, if attractive, high-bom, or 
clever, or rich. Every gratification attends her. 
" The single dress of a woman of quality," Addison 
observes, "is often the product of a hundred 
climates. The muff and the fan come together 
from the different ends of the eartL The scarf is 
sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet from 
beneath the pole. The brocade petticoat rises full 
of the mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace 
out of the bowels of Indostan." But, it may be 
remarked, that in the days of the "Spectator," 
a woman once dressed, was not only dressed for 
years, but the brocaded petticoat went down to 
generations yet unborn. Now, the extravagance is 
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such, that a woman requires the salary of a curate 
(at the very lowest figure) to keep her in dress, and 
therefore, she must marry rich. Marrying well is 
one of the great feats of a young woman's existence. 
That it has always been so, there is no doubt But 
in the present day, it is not only the mothers who 
are " practical," as they term it (thus glossing over 
the meanest sentiment with a fair name), but the 
daughters who are calculating also. Flirtation 
they like, but sentiment they abhor ; an unimpas- 
sioned love of admiration is the result of this con- 
siderate and deliberate indulgence of a woman's 
vanity. "We have no need to point the moral ; it 
is done in every da/s paper. 

To go fSsurther still, and to attack another set of 
individuals. The frightful worldliness of the day — 
the grasping at the shadows of aristocracy, the 
desire for all means of display — ^is a still deeper 
source of the mischief which every man feels may 
some day be brought to his own door. Where this 
spirit exists, all religious influence has little power. 
Our sons and daughters are its victims : they have 
been so long enough. Mothers, make the children 
of this generation provident, industrious, simple in 
their wants and wishes; high in their views. 
Teach them to value things at their right mark ; 
direct them sternly to analyse their own feelings ; 
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crash all false sentiment, cultivate all true feel- 
ing— 

" Yes, love has happy hours, which rise 
O'er earth, as over paradise ; 
Hours which o'er life's worst darkness fling 
Colours as from an angel's wing." 

But it must be love of what is true ; not love of 
self or of the world. 
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CHAPTEE II 

ON THB XABRIAOB VOW — ON WHAT ARB CALLED HAFFt 
MARBTAGES — THB STATE OF AFFAIRS IN HOST FAMILIES 
SUBSEQUENTLY TO AN OFFER AND PREVIOUSLT TO MARRIAOB 
— ^HOW IS A YOUNG LADT PREPARED FOR MARRIED LIFE ? 
— ^THE DISSIPATION OF THOUGHT PREVIOUSLT TO THB MAR- 
RIAGE REMARKED UPON — THE EXTRAVAGANCE AMD SELF- 
ISHNESS ENGENDERED — ^THE NECESSITY OF REFLECTION AND 
SELF-PREPARATION INSISTED UPON. 

*' Oh that we could always act as we sometimes 
think r* was the aspiration of a young and con- 
scientious being, whose early promise was blighted 
by disease, and whose career was prematurely closed 
in the tomb.* The exclamation may be echoed 
with deep signification when applied to the mar- 
riage vow. 

There are, perhaps, few so thoughtless, or so 
lost, as not to intend well on entering into serious 
obligations, and in forming bonds which may be 
peculiarly regarded as those of honour ; for all the 
great duties of marriage — such of its regulations 
as refer to those points which affect property, or 

* Miss Elizabeth Smith. 
25 
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concern reputation, or insure personal safety, are 
provided for by law ; or, if not by law, are required 
and enforced by public opinion. It is the minor 
virtues of the married — the regulation of the affec- 
tions, the submission of the will, the clea\'ing to 
each other, not only in worldly appearance, but in 
heart and soul — ^which depend upon the honourable 
performance of the bonds to which, being of mature 
age and in sound reason, we subject ourselves. 

Such, however, is not the notion formed of con- 
jugal obligations in society generally, except by 
the thinking and conscientious few. Women of 
reputed principle make their husbands unhappy by 
perverse tempers or cold hearts ; men of high 
esteem for honour excuse to themselves both a care- 
less neglect of the conduct and welfare of their 
wives, and even a more direct breach of the mar- 
riage vow. In the fashionable world, for instance, 
flirtation between married people is an almost un- 
derstood state of things. It is palliated, it is even 
overlooked; it is excused to the heart and con- 
science of beings who were once constant, pure, and 
well-intentioned. It gradually destroys the affec- 
tions ; for a love of admiration is not affection — ^it 
is self-love. It narrows, instead of expanding the 
feelings; it absorbs, without elevating; and, conse- 
quently, oftener embitters than enlivens existence. 
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It is to supply a sort of marital code upon points 
which are not, perhaps, generally considered of 
paramount importance, and to benefit the married 
young, that the experience of the married old is 
now ofiferedy and that the observations of an English 
matron of many years standing are here unfolded. 

But I mean not to address all classes alike. The 
motives, and sentiments, and hopes, and wishes, 
with which all enter the conjugal state, are various 
as the characters, habits, and dispositions of man- 
kind. I shall therefore divide the class of English 
matrons into many varieties. And first, I propose 
to address, on the subject of their deportment in the 
married state, those who enter upon it with every 
apparent chance of happiness — ^to whom life seems 
to offer its fairest prospects— on whom prosperity 
smiles, and whom Mends approve; who haVe 
youth, wealth, love, on their side — ^benignant in- 
fluences to form an atmosphere of felicity around 
their homes — to such I first address the monitory 
and didactic voice. 

When I hear of what is termed a peculiarly 
suitable, happy marriage, " which is all that friends 
can desire," I always tremble for the subjects of 
such self-gratulation. I augur not well of the love 
which is untried by obstacles, or of the power to 
grapple with small difficulties, which is to be ao- 
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quired in the sunshine of life. For, grant that the 
tenor of life's way is to continue tolerahly smooth, 
difficulties will arise to try the temper and to ex- 
ercise the great secret of married repose — ^forbear- 
ance. What day is free firom vexations ? And 
think you that to the prosperous some such minor 
annoyances as servants, visits and visitors, relations 
who come in at the wrong time, or acquaintance 
who disappoint us, are not trials of hourly occur- 
rence ? l^othing is so true as King Lear's remark — 

" When the mind's free, 
The bod/s delicate." 

The happy in circumstances are susceptible to 
every little disturbance. They are like highly 
polished steel ; the surface retains the impression 
of every slight touch ; a breath even tinges it ; it 
is not made for the wear and tear of ordinary ex- 
istence. Such, I fear, is the case with many a 
bright-faced and hopeful being, who goes up to the 
altar, there to promise — ^what ? a life, vowed to one ; 
a heart, a soul, eyes, ears, all dedicated to that one 
interest and object in existence I Henceforth no 
will, no interests, are to be paramount to his mighty 
and lasting claims. Let him be perverse, unreason- 
able, or cold, the obligation to cleave to him, only, 
is the same ; the same, be her young and trusting 
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heart disappointed ; the same, in all cases save in 
one. How is the fatuie matron prepared for such 
an ordeal, for sacrifices so unceasing, for a fidelity 
so perfect, for a self-abandonment so entire t 

For many months previously to the formation 
of this new and sacred tie, the careful mother, who 
has initiated her child from infancy into the great 
duties of Hfe, would, one might suppose, diligently 
tutor her mind so as to train her for her arduous 
career, and subject her to a merited discipline of 
self-denial and humility. She would inculcate, 
* one might presume, a rigid self-goyemment of 
speech ; she would recommend a more scrupulous 
calculation of expense than has heretofore been 
considered necessary ; she would point out to her 
that the season of careless pleasures has passed 
away, and that a time of forethought^ of reflection, 
and discretion, has now arrived. 

I ask any person ordinarily acquainted with 
society, if such be the case, and if such be the 
ordinary practice of mothers 1 In reply to this 
question, let us review the general course of things, 
as far as the fortunate, the blessed, those who marry 
exactly to their parents' content, are concerned. 
Let us see how far it aims to train, to prepare, be- 
fore ber novitiate begins, the responsible being for 
her matronly state. 
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The intimacy between two parties we wiU sup- 
pose to have increased to something more than 
friendship ; indications are given of an intention. 
The offer is at last made "with a delicacy, a pro- 
priety, an ardour, such as man never showed be- 
fore." Long anticipated, or, at any rate, fervently 
expected, let us suppose that, on an inspection of 
the gentleman's claims, there is found no objection 
to his character or circumstances — all are imex- 
ceptionable. The father cherishes a calm, silent 
content ; the elder brothers suspend their raillery, 
or change it into congratulations ; tearful sisters- 
in-law expectant adore the charming brother ; the 
school-boys of the family, just aspiring to their 
guns, are happy that there is abundance of game 
on his estate ; the very servants are loud in his 
praise ; and to these one happy heart responds. 

All this is flattering ; it is a seductive state of 
things. The young and chosen girl — selected per- 
haps from among several sisters, or perhaps worse, 
the only child of fond parents, is carried along the 
stream of joy, her oars greeted with congratulations, 
which would seem to show the earth too happy for 
the children of sin and sorrow; friends too are 
flattering; her future husband having only one 
fault, being too perfect — ^her felicity, indeed, too 
great to last. 
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Preparations are commenced. Then what a 
day-dream of delusion follows ! what self-forget- 
falness on the part of the lover, and what gra- 
titude and surprise on the part of the lady 1 H&r 
taste, her wishes, her judgment, are to be consulted 
in all things. She whq has — ^I suppose the case 
of a young person — hitherto had a secondary 
voice in the family, is now a being of first-rate 
importance. She discovers that she has the judg- 
ment without the pain of experience ; the tastes 
which she has asserted diffidently, are now to 
lead ; the opinions which have been hushed in the 
presence of her parents, are now imperatively 
called forth. 

To this trial of her humility every species of 
temptation is added. In the first plac'e, that of 
dress. Hitherto it has been her lot — certainly in 
the middle classes — ^to be content to manage. Few 
young persons, of not very wealthy parents, but 
have some desires in these respects to forego, some 
wants to try to forget — ^few have an overflowing 
wardrobe ; all require some degree of contrivance, 
some sacrifice to necessity or principle. Even 
supposing that her parents are rich, the notions 
of fathers as to an allowance with regard to dress 
are generally less liberal than in other points of 
domestic economy. Gentlemen of a certain age, 
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who revel in the glories of the wine-cellar^ or think 
no expense too great for their stahles and equipage, 
most particularly dislike UMlliners* bills, and even 
dole out the once-a-quarter's sum, be it ever so 
moderate, with a query, " What do women want 
so much dress for 1 " 

To the young, therefore, in every sphere, there 
are generally some difficulties to lessen Hfe's joys 
in the way of dress. A rich father is sometimes, 
perhaps often, a grudging one. From the father 
of moderate means, the sum for dress, of which a 
man never fully comprehends the necessity, is 
wning with, perhaps, less pain from him who 
gives, than to her who receives. Up to the hour 
when the preparation for the wedding-garments 
takes places, the subject of dress has generally 
been, more or less, I believe, to most young women, 
one of anxiety ; to many, of privation and morti- 
fication. For the lessons read to the young to 
disregard the importance of dress, and to rise above 
an undue attention to it, are learned with more 
difficulty than many other of the tasks which 
virtue inculcates on her votaries. 

The Trousseau! That word has ensnared more 
persons to extravagance and ostentation than it is, 
I fancy, possible to conceive. Formerly, ladies, in 
a private, sober, discreet way, when all was quite 
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settled; set about collecting for themselves a re- 
spectable, serviceable "wardrobe— dozens of body 
linen, and all the useful articles were first thought 
ofl The things were given out to be made under 
a promise of secrecy ; in the country, a mystery 
was always made on such points. The rich had 
their dresses from London ; those of humbler for- 
tunes, merely one or two, by way of pattern. But 
now ! the afiEair of a trousseau is like the opening 
of Parliament. " Who is to have her trousseau?^ 
is the first question asked on hearing of a young 
lady's engagement, if she be at all in the higher 
ranks. The notion of publicity tends, of course, 
to display, rather than to utility. An enormous 
expense is often incurred. How many articles are 
ordered which are of little service afterwards I 
How the seductive tongues of those ministers of 
evil, the dressmakers, betray to ruin I Upon how 
foolish, and even dangerous, a principle the trous- 
seau is formed ! I say dangerous; for it is dan- 
gerous to suggest to a young person notions of 
luxury and sources of extravagance just as she is 
entering upon new duties, and engaging in new 
responsibilities. It is dangerous to inculcate osten- 
tation at that very period of existence when the 
mind ought to be chastened and elevated. It is 
dangerous to nourish selfishness, just at that epoch 
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when that quality is most particularly inconvd- 
nient, and when all that is selfish in a woman's 
nature ought, assuredly, to be erushed, if it eannot 
be eradicated. 

In conclaves of dressmakers and ladies'-maids, 
many of the hours which succeed the realisation 
of an engagement are passed. Then, if there are 
to be settlements, there is another snare to the 
young heart. The notion of a separate interest, 
of getting all she can, is necessarily suggested, 
although, by a generous mind, it must be repelled. 
Between the demands of the wardrobe, the consid- 
tations of friends, and, perhaps, the necessity of 
somewhat advising upon the furnishing of a house, 
or the choice of servants and equipages, the period 
of tJie engagement hurriedly passes away. 

And it is, indeed, a most important period, lor 
other and holier ends than a bustling participation 
in such occupations as I have mentioned. For, 
during the calm and security of a settled engage- 
ment, time might be allowed to each party to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of those pecu- 
liarities of temper or disposition which, more or 
less, belong to all ; much evil, in after life, might 
be avoided by a correct appreciation of the disposi- 
tion of either party; an influence might be ac- 
quired over the opinions and habits of each other 
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which would tend to promote fdture peace. Thai 
infloencey that yielding and forbeaianee^ whieh are 
so important in manied life, onght to eommence 
before marriage. And yet, how dire is the oon- 
trast !* How the hurry of the few agitating months, 
prerions to marriage, throws into the shade aU 
anions considerations I How little time haye the 
yonng to commnne with their own hearts, or to 
form those solemn readltLtions which alone can 
bring down a blessing on their union I In the 
hi^er classes how few enter into that state with a 
real knowledge of each other ! Hurried from one 
pleasure to another, even until the tie is formed, 
they are taught, by Ihe practice of society, to leel 
that happiness needs not, necessarily, be a plant 
of domestic growth. They see but dimly into the 
hearts which are to respond to theirs; Dress, 
£d?olity, and ranity, make up the sum of the 
present. On the brink of fate, the most sacred 
dirties of life are sacrificed to the least important 
of its considerations. ^I wish I had time to 
ikmkf^* said a young and affianced lady to ma ^ I 
want to prepare myself on many points for my 
fiature duties ; but dress, ornamentSy carriages, are 
the only topics^on which I hare heard a syllable 
spoken for the last six weeks." 
I saw one of these fait young Tictims to folly on 
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the evo of her marriage with a nobleman, of whose 
temper, character, and notions, she knew just as 
much as any acquaintance could do, but no more. 
Indifference, if not aversion, was painted on her 
beautiful countenance. She had been hurried, by 
thoughtless and worldly parents, into a union with 
one whom she knew not. A few short years in the 
career of fashion, and of a celebrity but little to be 
envied, and she became an outcast, a warning and 
a shame to the character of Englishwomen 1 

But there are many minor cases, less revolting 
than this, which call imperatively upon society to 
alter its arrangements in regard to the solemn con- 
tract of marriage, and to urge upon the young the 
duties of reflection and of preparation. 

The first consideration which should be ever 
present to the mind of one whose course in life is 
henceforth to be changed, is how she can best 
understand the duties which are to smooth and re- 
gulate her path. For, without a due comprehen- 
sion of these, her ways wiU be wandering, and her 
progress uncertain. She must endeavour to learn, 
from her own observation, the nature of those 
qualities which best insure mutual respect and 
happiness. She must con over the lessons which 
present the elements of matrimonial felicity. 

In the very rudiments of the science, it too often 
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happens that her education has been defectiva In 
the habit of self-control, in the needful forbearance 
and gentleness, she is often wholly deficient In 
the first principles of action she has imbibed erro- 
neous notions. In the succeeding pages, I would 
seek to impress upon the future matron such con- 
victions upon the subject as are, I humbly trust, 
most consonant with the principles of our faith; 
and, therefore, the best adapted to the human heart, 
which the great Founder of that faith so perfectly 
knew, before even the human heart throbbed with 
delight or felt the pang of sorrow. 
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CHAPTEE III 

THB BABLT DATS OF MARRIED LIFB — TJX THESE THE MARRIK1> 
OOUPLB BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH EACH OTHBR^S CHA- 
RACTER — BUCH AN ACQUAINTANCE IS RARELY UNACCOM- 
PANIED WITH SOME DISAPPOINTMENT — ON THE AXIOM SO 
OONFIDENTLT AND COMMONL.T ASSERTED, THAT ALL MEN 
ARE SELFISH — THIS QUESTIONED— A WIDE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE MATERNAL AND THE CONJUGAL YOKE — ON 
THB LOSS OF INDEPENDENCE IN THE MARRIED CHARACTER. 

The goTgeous wedding-breakfast completes the 
period of hurry, vanity, and expense, which the 
few weeks of misery to the reflective, and of injury 
to the thoughtless^ have displayed. Folly is true 
to itself to the last. Brides have much merit if 
they go up to the altar with one solemn or serious 
thought, for everything that can be done to drown 
reflection is effected. The wedding attire of costly 
lace is enough to distract every mind ; and most 
young ladies are thinking far more, as they go up 
to the sacred edifice in which their vows are prof- 
fered, of their own appearance than of the solemn 
Engagements to which they are pledging their troth. 
A banquet, at which youth and innocence are 
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brought forward, in blushing agony, completes the 
factitious splendour of the nuptial preparations. 
For factitious it often is ; even supposing that the 
frivolity and extravagance of the whole transaction 
were but a preface to future elegance and opulence, 
they would be injudicious ; but they are often a 
prelude to small incomes, to daily sacrifices of taste 
and inclination, and, sometimes, to pecuniary 
anxieties. How ill does the £rst scene of the act 
often accord with its successors ; how ill does it 
often accord with true taste, with refined feeling — 
with the separation from parent and child — ^the 
crisis of her early fate 1 

Fatigued, beyond all concealment, by the hurry 
and minute vexations of the last month, the yoimg 
couple take their journey, as is now the fashion, in 
a tSte-d-tete, in which, at a time when it is too 
late for such a knowledge to avail as a warning or 
a preparation, they become fully — ^too fully, ac- 
quainted with each other. I will venture to affirm, 
that, could we look into the heart, such an ac- 
quaintance is, in nine cases out of ten, coupled with 
disappointment. The little roughnesses, and the 
small, selfish habits, which more or less affront the 
delicacy of a woman's naind, in every msm's cha- 
racter, appear amid the flowers with which imagi- 
nation has pictured the vision of perfection. One 
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by one they peep out> shocking the enamoured 
fancy, small at first, like weeds which spring from 
the scattered seed ; but grow they will, and grow 
they seem to do, until the mind's eye, to which 
they are disclosed, views them in all their magni- 
tude. 

It is said that all men are selfish ; I do not 
agree to the axiom, but I allow that most men are 
inconsiderate. A young woman leaves the fond 
maternal care ; her sense of what is due to her, 
heightened by the devotion of a mother or an aunt, 
or by the partial and thoughtful affection of sisters, 
is brought for the first time into intimate contact 
with the blind preference of man, for his own 
habits and opinions. Her delicate and shrinking 
nature discovers the real and intense coarseness of 
the masculine character, as compared with hers. 
Men will not comprehend me when I write thus ; 
women mil. To women, marriage is a change in 
their modes of life, bf which they have little com- 
prehension when they enter on it. To a certain 
degree they must be fettered. At home, in a 
father's house, one presiding mind governs the 
whole; the yoke is felt, but not individually. But 
a husband's will applies to a wife separately and 
respectively ; it interferes where parents seldom 
direct ; it penetrates into the empire of the heart 3 
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it seeks to control every afifection, to regulate every 
action. It is perpetual, and at the same time 
insidious. It asserts its rights openly — it practises 
them insidiously. 

The first shock to independence, even in the 
earliest married days, is seldom unaccompanied by 
suffering, perhaps transient, but real It acts 
differently on different natures. The pliant, the 
diffid^it, bend beneath the power which they 
never dream of resisting ; they bend generally too 
low. Marriage was never intended to be a state of 
subserviency for woman; it was neveir contem- 
plated to enthral her in iron bonds. The very 
word " union" implies a degree of equality. The 
gentle and dutiful, quailing as they do beneath 
the supreme ascendency of marital control, mistake 
their duties. Most strongly would I guard against 
the danger of too submissive a conduct in the 
commencement of married life, for it cannot be 
maintained throughout without danger to either 
party. "When a young woman vows to obey, she 
makes no vow to abandon her power of judging, to 
give up her reason, to throw away the fruits of 
education which she has received. She forms no 
tie which compels her to foster her husband's 
weaknesses, or to engender, perhaps, a love of 
sway, for which he is neither the happier, nor 
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Uie more respected. To such an individual, the 
sudden change from independence of action to a 
necessary and intimate reference to another, may 
be at first less severe than to a more ardent mind, 
but I know not whether the trial be not as lasting, 
and the ordeal as perilous to future felicity. 

There are in all men many points of character 
which women cannot comprehend, unless by experi- 
ence. Women are more confiding than men — they 
aie commonly much more blinded by enthusiasm 
than the other sex. They rush into matrimony gene- 
rally with a very scanty knowledge of character ; 
the world is necessarily a terra incognita to thent 
Their romantic and high-toned notions are soon 
shocked, even by points not really wrong in the 
beings to whom they have allied themselves j after 
the brilliant promises of the past comes a real, 
eveory-day matter-of fact present — ^a husband en- 
dowed with human faults, and, perhaps, capable 
of small meannesses. The memory of the married 
man is not retentive ; the courtesies of life soon — 
too soon after marriage, are changed into a care- 
less and fluctuating attention. The idol must now 
descend from her pedestal ; she must, more or 
less, learn to have her opinions, heretofore incon- 
trovertible, questioned by an authority of which 
she never dreamed before. She has to learn that 
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infallibilitj before marriage is no test of infalli- 
bility after the yoke is fastened. Without great for- 
bearance, I had almost said great fortitude, it is 
almost impossible for a young woman of quick 
feelings to stand the reverse which almost invari- 
ably, and, perhaps, without any unamiable propen- 
sities on the part of her husband, follow closely 
upon the steps of matrimony. 

Originally man and woman were intended and 
adapted to suit each other; but education, the 
habits of society, and the different modes to which 
both are habituated, have perverted the intentions 
of Almighty benevolence. If we are rash enough 
to concede that women are educated to become 
good wives, we certainly cannot be mad enough to 
allow that men are ever calculated by previous care 
to become good husbands. The exercise of his will, 
the indulgence of temper, in the nursery or the 
school-room, among his young sisters, precede the 
boy's long residence at a public school ; and the 
separation from all female society at college, and 
the domestic habits, in most cases, are not restored 
completely until men are married. 

Men rush into matrimony often, as we all know, 
madly and foolishly, sometimes advisedly and 
prudently, but always, whether rashly or warily, 
with a subHme sense of their own paramount 
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power as husbands. However ignorant on all other 
points connected with matrimony a man may be, 
he is always well armed on this ; he learns it in- 
tuitively ; men who have never even read over the 
marriage service are ably prepared on that point. 
It is one of those parts of our service which is 
never obsolete in their eyes. It seems to me to be 
taught to them in their cradles ; for I never yet 
met with a man who would give up this privilege 
in theory, although many are wheedled out of it 
imperceptibly. Upon this point I must agree with 
the male part of our species ; in all matters of im- 
portance wherein difference of opinion exists, it is, 
I think, a woman's duty to yield, unless when 
virtue and honour would be outraged by such a 
concession, or where the real interests of her family 
or of her husband are at stake. But I do not 
think the promise to obey is to condemn a woman 
to ask permission for every trifling act — that it is 
to chain her very wishes, and to subjugate her 
power of reasoning or of acting. 

The first compulsory obedience gives a pang to 
woman's heart not easily forgotten ; it is an ac- 
knowledgment of bondage. She must not gene- 
rally expect sympathy from her husband upon the 
throe of vexation which accompanies the struggle ; 
she will do well not to ask it ; few men would 
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understand the sentiment — ^thej would doem it 
morbid. Few men can comprehend the shock 
which is given, not to pride, but to affection, when 
the mandate is uttered in a manner which implies 
expected submission. Few men in the honeymoon 
remember the da3rs of courtship. And often the 
notions of duty in a wife do not imply a stem at 
unrelenting nature in a man; they accompany 
sometimes a strict sense of what is due to their 
wives, on their own part, from men, but I must 
also own they are frequently found in those who 
expect all sacrifices, but deem themselves under no 
thraldom of inclination whatsoever. 

In my journey through life I have wondered to 
see men who have broken through every bond of 
their marriage vow, demanding strict obedience 
from their wives. The unfaithful, the careless, the 
unkind, the man who squanders upon horses or 
pictures the sums which would educate his children 
and render' his wife comfortable, still requires 
obedience from Tier, He insists on it, when re- 
spect to him, perhaps even affection, are gone ; 
just as if we were to crush into the mire some fair 
and fragrant flower^ and then look for bloom and 
freshness, or odour, in its soiled and ruffled 
petals. 

It is not to prejudice the minds of my fiBmale 
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readers against the views and opinions of the other 
sex that I thus plainly tell them the truth ; it is 
to prepare them for reality. For women before 
marriage see . men as we see figures in a trans- 
parency — ^lighted up ; the hard outline all embel- 
lished, the deep, hard shadows subdued. They 
marry, and discover the canvas, and the coarse 
delineations become apparent. 

In a future chapter I shall discuss how far the 
principle of obedience is to be held sacred ; in what 
eases it ought to be abrogated ; in how many re- 
spects it may be modified. In addressing myself 
to the young matron, I warn her that, when she 
takes the vow, she may be assured that its observ- 
ance will be expected; not alone by the great 
Searcher of hearts, to whose Almighty mind the 
secret throbbings of disappointment, or the work- 
ings of resentment, are known, but by the fallible 
being to whom she has vowed that obedience^ To 
dispute the justice of that expectation woidd be 
not only wrong, but impolitic; for eventually, 
even if composed of sterner stuff than most women, 
yield she must. It is most imwise to contest a 
point which the wisdom of St Paul hath decided, 
and which is admitted by all well-judging people 
to be a gi'eat aid to family order, and conducive to 
the respect and subjection of children. I am quite 
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of the old-fashioned opinion that the goyemment 
of a household, for the sake of all its inmates, 
should be a monarchy, but a limited monarchy ; of 
all forms, a democracy is the most uncomfortable 
in domestic life. The final reference to the supreme 
control of one is, if judiciously exercised, a bless- 
ing to all; it prevents dispute and irresolution; 
and, in requiring from woman some sacrifices, 
neither deteriorates from her dignity nor lessons 
her happiness. The least happy among married 
women, and generally the least attached, are the 
over-indulged and spoiled wives. 

To important events, however, I confine the act 
of obedience. Obedience implies a subjection of 
the will ; it does not exact an obliteration of the 
understanding. On the first collision in the early 
and trying days of married life, I strongly recom- 
mend the young wife not to let the question of 
obedience or of non-obedience be agitated. Un- 
less a compliance breaks down some principle of 
virtue, or outrages some duty, let her comply at 
once. At the same time, let her state her reasons 
for differing, gently and even firmly, if reasons 
there be in her own mind. On all minor points I 
would advise her to begin as she means to go on ; 
to judge for herself in what relates to herself. In 
matters of dress, friendship, correspondence, charity, 
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devotion ; in the daily command of her household, 
subject to a reference to her husband ; in the dis- 
posal of her private income ; in her reading and 
pleasures ; in the society she chooses, subject, of 
course, to her husband's approval I would advise 
her at once to assume to herself the power of giv- 
ing invitations, as well as her husband. Nothing 
is much more trying to a woman than the inability 
to be kind— or to ask, with a due regard to con- 
venience and to expense, the friends of her youth 
or the acquaintance of her mature age. I have 
seen young wives, too timid in this respect, incur, 
not only much vexation in their own minds, but 
much unjust animadversion from others, who have 
considered them as cold-hearted and ungrateful, 
when they were only acting in obedience to the 
caprice of their husbands. On this subject I shall, 
however, enlarge hereafter. 

To return to the first act of obedience which is 
demanded from the newly-married wife. This 
commonly is required at that very critical and 
trying period when the wedding-journey verges to 
its close, and* when the bride and bridegroom are 
contemplating their return home, or when they 
have really reached their home. It is very often 
first required when the excitement of moving about 

has given place to a pause in life's career — ^to & 
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drear and desolate leisnre, fatal to peacfe, unless 
cheered by the influence of genial and cultivated 
minds. It often originates in some trifle. Let me 
beg of the young wife instantly and cheerfully to 
yield ; she will rise in her own estimation by the 
little sacrifice; she will establish a firmer hold 
upon the confidence of her husband. To him, if 
he be a man of a refined and kindly nature, the 
acting up to what are his principles (and what are 
all men's principles) will be accompanied, although 
Considered as a sacred duty on his part^ with a 
shadow of remorse. He will feel grateful to the 
woman who relieves him, by a calm and easy ac- 
quiescence, of this awkward, uncomfortable Sensa- 
tion. A generous mind will be touched by her 
compliance, and will be long before it again enforces 
a similar act of subjedtioiL It is true that all meii 
have not generous minds ; many have very little 
minds ; but in either case, to do right always is, 
always inust "be, the most satisfactory plan ; afiid it 
is wiser far and safer to work upon a ihah'S best 
feelings than to irritate the original sinfulness of 
his nature. 

Having given upj avoid all show of martyrdom; 
if you value your peace of inind, do not shed 
tears. Hereafter I will direct your attentioii to 
the study of the character of him with trhom you 
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are to live ; at present, I throw it out as a general 
remark, to which I have found few exceptions, 
that all men, more or less, despise a ''weeping 
wife.*^ I do not mean to deprecate that beautiful 
sensibility which is one of the finest attributes of 
our sex ; but it is not sensibility, it is egotism, 
which causes us to weep upon every personal 
vexation^ In married life, quick and wounded 
feelings must be instantly and carefully regulated. 
The sound sense of one who has a grave part in 
life to perform must be substituted for the ex- 
cusable, and perhaps fascinating, impulses of 
eatlier days. And, indeed, how can you expect 
frota your husband, to whose perceptions your 
faults appear suddenly and unveiled, the same 
indulgence and forbearance which are given to 
similar feelings by parents, who have become 
habituated to them by the lapse of years, in whose 
xeooUeotion they are mingled with many redeem- 
ing virtues, and who may trace the source of 
error, whilst their fond, ineradicable love causes 
them to find ingenious excuses even for the most 
glaring defects ? A husban'd, -on the other hand, 
generally speaking, has his wife's temper to dis- 
cover ; he knows not to what cataracts and out- 
breaks it is subject. His affections will not even- 
tually be lessened by knowing her fa\ilt;b) xn:\^^^ 
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they be the faults of a bad heart ; but his happi- 
ness, and consequently heis, run a risk, at fiist, of 
being injured by the partial discovery of weak- 
nesses and failings ; for the tie of married life is, 
I will confidently assert, less strong in the fiist 
year than at any other period ; hence that first year 
may be regarded as the season of trial and of peril, 
in which the seeds of future discontent are mani- 
festly shown. 

A wife who proves to her husband, in her early 
married days, that she perfectly comprehends her 
duties, has, however, a great chance of avoiding 
those outbreaks and irritations which, if we could 
look into the real history of married life, we should 
find the most frequent in its earlier days. A 
respect for her motives should be, and, if her con- 
duct be wise as well as kind, it loUl be, a founda- 
tion for future repose of spirit to him, and of 
greater liberty to ^er, than if she were perpetually 
standing up far her privileges, or wrangling about 
the rights of women. The rights of women 1 
beware of the phrase ; indicative, as it is, of a 
speculative school in religion, and of a dangerous 
one of morals. Beware of the plausible assertion 
of " rights," which would not place you in a prouder 
or a happier position than you are, could they be 
asserted ; as if they were not wholly incompatible 
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with the present state of belief and opinion, as 
well as wholly derogatory- from the beauty of the 
feminine character. 

Having thns, to the best of my ability as an 
erring mortal, and yet as a faithful teacher — ^for I 
read these lessons to the young married woman in 
the same spirit as I would to my married daughters 
—discussed the subject of obedience, I next refer 
to the minor points of compliance with tastes and 
habits, the disposition of time, and the arrange- 
ments of household economy. 

In the early days of married life, before its 
arduous duties actually begin, let me recommend 
the young matron to study the temper and cha- 
racter of her husband well; not with a view to 
managing him ; for of all arts, that is the most 
revolting to integrity of purpose, the most inju- 
rious to the manager, whose address becomes in 
time art, and whose ingenuousness is surely under- 
mined in the process of daily domestic diplomacy. 
If such acquirements be necessary in the arena of 
public liffe, let them remain there; but in the 
circle of home let all be simplicity and good faith; 
at the same time, let no woman expect happiness 
in married life imless she can assimilate herseK to 
the peculiarities of her husband's character. She 
must learn how to form his happiness ; in what 
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direction the secret of bis comfort li6« ', she must 
not cherish his weaknesses by working upon them : 
she must not rashly run counter to his prejudices 
Her motto must be, never to irritate ; she must 
study never to draw largely upon the small stock 
of patience in ma^'s nature ; not to increajie Yds 
obstinacy by trying to drive him ; never, if pca^ 
sibl^y to have ecene9* I doubt much if a real 
quarrel, even if made up, does not loosen the bond 
between man and wife, and sometimes, unless the 
affection of both be very sincere, lastingly. If 
irritation should occur, a woman must expect to 
hear from most men a skength and vehemence of 
language far more than the occasion requires. 
Mild, as well as stem, men axe prone to this 
exaggeration of language ; let not a woman be 
tempted ever to say anything sarcastic, or violent, 
in retaliation. 

The bitterest repentance must needs follow such 
an indulgence, if she do. Men frequently forget 
what they have themselves said, but seldom what 
is uttered by their wives. They are grateful, too, 
for forbearance in such cases; for whilst asserting 
most loudly that they are right, they are often 
conscious that they are wrong. Give a little timSy 
as the greatest boon you can bestow, to the irri- 
tated feelings of your husband. ^'She never 
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crosseth her husband in the springtide of his anger, 
hut stays till it be ebbing water." Fuller thus 
portrays a matrimonial dispute. ''And theii 
^nildly she argues the matter, not so much to con- 
demn him as to acquit herself! Surely men, cour 
traiy to iron, are worse to be wrought upon when 
they are hot^ and ai^ far more tractable in cold 
blood. It is an observation of seamen, that, if a 
single meteor or fireball falls on their mast, it porr 
tends ni luck ; but if two come together (which 
they account Castor and Pollux), they presage 
good succesi^ ; but ^ure in a family it bodeth most 
bad when two fireballs (husbands' and wives' 
anger) cpme bpttn together/** 

But all meijL are not passionate ; many have a 
still more miserable and inconvenient failing — 
they aire obstinate. In this case, almost as great a 
degree of forbearance is required as with a pas- 
sicmate temper. The hastiness of a wife often 
drives a man to form a decision, which he holds to 
as a matter of principle. Doubtless he is very 
wrong and much mistaken; but that conviction 
will not help a wife out of her difficulty ; her say- 
ing so will only increase it ; the great chance she 
has is, not to hurry him into a decision — ^to avoid a 
crisis — to let the humour pass away before he says^ 
• FuUer'fl " Uoiy and Profaiw State." 
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" It shall be !" for when the fiat has gone forth, it 
will not, by certain tempers, be recalled. Avoid, 
in all cases, an air of superiority ; men cannot bear 
it ; and, in inculcating that caution, I inculcate as 
a practical lesson the true spirit of our religion, 
from which, alas ! too many wives, deeming them- 
selves religious, are prone to deviate. 

But ][all men are not passionate, nor obstinate ; 
most men, however, are irritable!, To make one's- 
self happy with an irritable temper is no easy 
matter ; it is like one of those diseases which rarely 
amount to 'being dangerous, but which tease and 
fret human patience. The passionate man, like a 
fever, overwhelms you, but clears off, like a torrent 
of rain, leaving the atmosphere calmer than hereto- 
fore. The obstinate man depresses for a time, like 
some fixed and slow malady, but has his intervals ; 
but an irritable, and consequently uncertain, temper, 
is a perpetual source of uneasiness, distress, and 
alarm ; it is, indeed, a misery to which nothing but 
duty and religion can reconcile us — ^more grievous 
than even greater faults, if greater faults there be 
than to destroy the serenity of repose, and to 
embitter everjr pleasure. It is remarkable that 
this failing exists the most commonly in men of 
prosperous fortunes, who the least are able to bear 
anything that militates against inclination or dis- 
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turbs their passions. In great affairs, men of this 
temper will rise in the* display of fortitude and 
forbearance ; it is the stream of daily life which 
they disturb, fretting it as it flows along. 

The effect of such a temper upon the character 
of woman is too frequently to render her deceptive 
in small matters ; she either becomes a vixen or a 
coward. Their house resounds with the bickerings 
of reiterated reproaches, or she is seen timidly 
endeavouring to screen from observation all that is 
likely to arouse the anger of her husband. But I 
would recommend a totally different plan to either 
of these expedients : first, you must control your 
own temper — ^without that, no good can be effected. 
But this is not all ; you must have courage. Dis- 
positions such as I have described are to be met by 
firm, fearless, but gentle conduct. It is no kind- 
ness to the irritable man to quail beneath him. 
Soothe as much as possible, but face the truth ; 
and, at times, a prompt and sensible remonstrance 
will have an excellent effect, if urged kindly and 
unaccompanied by bitterness. 

Another characteristic with which you may 
possibly have to contend will be a close, sullen 
temper ; this is generally accompanied by tenacity 
of respect, a captiousness, and some degree of 
suspicion. I can only advise perfect candour, a 
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deference, but not a blind indulgence of the unjust 
fancies of your husband, and an avoidance of ex- 
planations. They are always hazardous, and witl^ 
a person of this temper they tend to confirm the 
impressions which spring from an imdue self-love; 
the egotism grows by bei^g the theme of conversar 
tion. Prudence, candour, judgment, may effect 
much in the amelioration of all these defects ; 
violent opposition or weak subserviency will alik^ 
increase them. Above all, while you value your 
own respect, whilst you hope to retain that of your 
husband, whilst you trust hereafter to pierit the 
confidence of your children, abjure all artifice, and 
even, to any extent, what is called tact. It is a 
dangerous word, excusing often a 'want of uprigh^ 
liess, and glossing over the low management of a 
weak and subtile character with the colouring (^ 
grace and ability. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

N OV ▲ ICANNEB WHICH SHOULD BE ADOPTED BETWEEN A WIFE 
AND HUSBAND — THE WANT OF COURTESY ONE OF THE 
GAUaiS OF MABRIED INFEUdTT — PREFERENCE IN DISPUTES 
TO THIRD PARTIES ALWAYS TO BE AVOIDED— SPEAKING OF 
THE FAULTS OF YOUR HUSBAND A CERTAIN PRELUDE TO 
DISSENSION — SPEAKING TO HIM AGAINST HIS RELATIONS, OR 
DISRESPECTFULLY OF HIS FRIENDS, TO »B AVOIDED — THE 
ADVANTAGES OF A qSEERFUL MANI^ER — A CHEERFUL 
MODE OF RECEPTION — TO SET OUT WITH THE MAYTM THAT 
THE FIRST DUTY IS TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 

Jx ffas ^marked to lue by a gentlemaiiy F^om 
pijDCttinfit^uces had caused to separate from his 
wife, that one cause of his infelicity had been thQ 
^bs^ic^ of that respect of manner which he pon- 
sid^^ed due &om his wife to him- I believe th^ 
case to be no isolated one — the mistake no uncom- 
wpn one ; for w^ are little aw€u*6 how gradually 
the char^ter of our manners affects the tone of 
Qur minds, nor how much the closest ties of kin- 
died require the observance of all the courtesies of 
li&. Besid^Si without being artificial or constrained, 
there m tk ^uty due from woman to herself — ^the 

69 
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dignity of good-'breeding — ^to which some tribute 
should be paid by her husband. On this point it 
is possible for a wife gently to insist, rather by 
manner than in words, without losing the sweet- 
ness of her character or lessening the enthusiasm 
of her affection. But, to insure respect, she must 
also merit it. The quiet and sharp reply, the 
satirical sally, the unseemly joke, will insensibly 
abate respect and beget disgust. On some other 
points, if she desire to receive the homage of 
regard and reverence, she must guard her own be- 
haviour from reproach. 

In the first place, let the young wife abstain 
from long-continued argument with her husband. 
However amicably begun, an argument between 
wife and husband is seldom ended quite amicably; 
the love of superiority is called forth ; a third 
party is sometimes injudiciously appealed to, and 
then the argument often becomes an altercation. 
In more serious disputes I would guard the yoimg 
wife against all reference to any third party what- 
soever — ^no, not even to a parent Perhaps no 
action of a wife tends more to irritate and even 
alienate a husband. Even at this early period I 
would admonish her who wishes to be happy, 
never to breathe a syllable on the faults of her 
husband to any human being. The rehearsal of 
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those defects will magnify them in her eyes; 
whilst^ if her want of caution, or rather want of 
good faith, ever transpire, few grievances will be 
less readily forgiven by her husband than such a 
dereliction from conjugal duty. 

Men have, in this respect, more honour than 
women ; it is rare to hear them expatiate on the 
demerits of their wives, even to the most intimate 
of their friends. If possessed of any portion of 
principle, the very word "wife" has a claim upon 
their forbearance, which, I am sorry to say, is not 
always met by a reciprocal generosity. In matri- 
monial disputes the lady is generally the talking, 
the explanatory party; she does not always rise 
above the littleness of endeavouring to excite 
sympathy, even when her foolish heart is still 
fondly attached to him whose failings she thus 
publishes. The practice, weak and indeed culp- 
able as it is, originates sometimes in early married 
days, from the idle habit of talking over the defects 
of those with whom we live, in which women have 
been indulged before marriage, and which they 
cannot discontinue. I never knew a matrimonial 
quarrel properly reconciled where the parties con- 
cerned spoke against each other ; of course, if re- 
peated, remarks are usually magnified, or, at all 
events, changed. A want of confidence is occa- 
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Bioned ; and the reliance upon mutual good faitb, 
which is the happiest feeling of married life, and 
which raises the tone of mind through the many 
changes and chances of after-existence, is ftt&lly 
destroyed. A woman, when once married, must 
consider that her vow does not merely control the 
actions — ^it binds the heart, restrains the tongae, 
and insists upon a perfect sincerity of conduct. 

There is another point upon which I would 
recommend that species of caution which springs 
not from subtlety, but from an amiable spirit 
Be careful in what you say to your husband 
respecting his own relations. It is scarcely ^pcteh 
sible, it may not be probable, that you will like 
them all, or that you will view their failings with 
the same lenient spirit in which you have been 
accustomed to regard those of your own family. 
There may be moments when your husband may 
be irritated against them, and when he may be 
disposed to censure, and even to ridicule them. 
Avoid, however, joining in such censure, or en- 
couraging such a tendency to ridicule — ^not only 
because, and chiefly, we are boimd not to judge, 
but also because, whatever your husband may say 
in anger or in a momentary impulse, he will not, 
on reflection, forgive you for having agreed with 
him. A man cannot tolerate any strictures oh 
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his own relations from his wife ; a certain jealousy 
always more or less exists touching her prefer- 
ence to her own. A want of respect to your hus- 
band'd telations is regarded as a want of respect 
to himseli 

Besides, yours should be an influence) of peace 
iOid charity, and not an incentive to anger : your 
inind, elevsited by a true affection, and possessed 
with a deep conviction of all the responsibilities 
of mctniage, ought to rise above the littleness of 
adding to any distrust or dislike which your hus- 
band Inay have concealed of his relations. Let 
yotdr counsels always be directed to good purposes 
i^-to soften feuds, to reconcile differences, and to 
inlxoduce a disinterested spirit into all the trans- 
iEMJtions of life. Be above the little jealousy which 
SCI offceil taints the tie of sisters-in-law — the carping 
remark, the petty envy of attentions shown to any 
of your husband's family, or of superior advantages 
enjoyed by them. How seldom do relations con- 

I 

ne(ited by liiarriage agree I If you visit at One 
hoiise of a colony, you are certain to hear little 
anecdotes which militate against the reputation of 
another branch. A hollow semblance of peace is 
too often substituted for real good-will. In fact, 
few persons like each other so little as sisters-in- 
law do sisters-in-law, daughters-in-law, mothers-in- 
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laWy or fathers-in-law. There is freqnentlj a reserve 
of dislike within the minds of snch relations, ready 
to be brought forth upon any difference. Interest 
or convenience is too often the only tie which binds 
them together; and I know not, in most cases, 
whether open variance be not more Christian-like 
than the daily dissimulation which is sometimes 
requisite to preserve appearances — ^the fireside in- 
sinuation, or even invective, followed or accom- 
panied by the show of affection, and the decorous 
profession of regard. But let not the young wife 
imagine that she is following a holy course if she 
permit either of these states of things to exist: 
approve, perhaps, she cannot of those who are her 
kindred ; but it is in the power of all to be silent on 
the defects of relations, to soothe irritations, to set 
an example of generous and friendly conduct, and 
to leave the rest to the Euler of hearts, who makes 
the good the instruments of improvement to His 
erring chQdren. 

Upon a somewhat similar principle, speak, and 
endeavour to think kindly of your husband's Mends. 
Not, indeed, if any immoral conduct, or want of 
principle in them, exist; in such case, endeavour, 
gradually, but firmly, to lead your husband from 
such intimacies into others more beneficial to his 
character. Never, however, allow mere fancy or 
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caprice to actuate you towards men whom you really 
consider as your husband's true friends; receive 
them kindly, value them for his sake; and you 
will find, in a man of any degree of candour and 
good feeling, a similar line of conduct adopted to- 
wards your intimate associates. Men are grateful 
for attention shown, with discretion, to the friends 
of their bachelor days ; and much of the comfort 
of their lives depends upon the behaviour of their 
wives in that respect It may seem, indeed, to 
the truly attached wife, very needless to point out 
precautions which true affection will suggest ; but 
I write for the unreflecting as well as for the re- 
flecting. And, unhappily, the moral education of 
women is either so grossly neglected in this country, 
or so erroneously carried on, or, what is, perhaps, 
worse than all, so much overdone, that directions 
to insure conjugal and domestic peace can hardly 
be too minute. They must apply to the weak, the 
erring, the capricious, 

<*l^ever meet your husband or your children 
without a smile," was the advice given by an old 
lady, who had well performed her vocation in life, 
to a young married woman. It is, indeed, a great 
happiness to a husband to meet with a cheerful 
face, a cheering voice, as he re-enters his home; 
and the jpleasure is heightened when the kind, 

6 
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bright look of recognitiaii and of welcome is ex- 
tended to his friends. But I am far from adroeat- 
ing a f iimilinrity of manner between a yojong mattied 
lady and the friends of her husband. Indeed, I 
deprecate it. Let it be always lememb^red, thai 
ease and familiarity, and kindness and freedom of 
manner, are different things. There is a lespeei 
which woman owes to herself which should always 
preclude the slightest approach to freedom of 
manners, or even to familiarity, in the Mends of 
her husband. A man of gentlemanly habits will 
never require to be reminded of this ; in his pre- 
sence you are safe from the apprehension of it ; Imt 
there are some who mistake the nature of &iend» 
ship, and assume that her privileges extend to 
freedom of manner. To such, it is no easy matter 
to indicate the true feelings of womanly propriety ; 
but it can be done, and without giving offence; 
and it must be done, else women may be liaUe to 
misconstruction. There are no men so obtuse as not^ 
in time, to perceive the line which they may, or may 
not, pass with their female acquaintance. When I 
hear women complain of such or such freedoms of 
manner, of a gallantry which displeases, or an in- 
timacy of address which himibles and offends, I am 
very sure that they have themselves chiefly to blame. 
I say chif!fli/y for there are exceptions to every rule. 
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Bat, in laying down maxims for general society, L 
speak of gentlemen and ladies ; not of those who 
cannot oompiebend the refinements of social life. 
I i^peak not of any particular class ; for true refine- 
ment is of no class ; but of all who aspire to ba 
easy without vulgarity, and happy without loss oi 
self-respect or of the respect of others. 

I am (dd-fEushioned enough not to like to hear 
married ladies call the friends of their husbands by 
their surnames solely. And of this I am sure, 
that, in spite of modem latitude in this respect^ 
l^ie is a standard of propriety, of good-breeding, 
which never varies with custom; and that the 
most recocted, most admired, and most graceful 
women in the country adhere to that standard, un- 
biassed by the temptations of example or by tho 
prevalence of custom. It will be well for the 
young to form their notions of propriety on good 
models; on those «which men of sense, cautious 
and -cynical judges of conduct, the most esteem. 
Taken ij this test, you will find the opinion of 
the majority of men in favour of what women may 
deem somewhat an ultra-decorum of manner. " A 
man always likes the woman whom he respects,*" 
was once said by a gentleman not conspicuous for 
tho'exactness of his conduct, but rigid in his notions 
of female propriety. Upon that important pointy 
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the regulation of your conduct to the other sex, I 
shall enlarge more particularly hereafter. The 
foregoing remarks refer to the notions and intenr 
tions which I would desire first to impress on the 
mind of a young married woman, as likely to be 
conductive to her tranquillity. 

But there are other points very essential to her 
happiness; in the first instance, her habits. Often, 
the defects in these produce as much irritation as 
graver causes. And can we wonder 1 A man has 
generally formed his habits, as well as his opinions, 
when he marries. He rises and goes to bed when 
he pleases — ^he dines as he likes — ^he dresses, and 
goes out. He likes breakfast at a certain hour. 
He is a man of punctuality, and cannot bear wait- 
ing. He has been accustomed, in shorty to wait 
for no one. His horses have also been accustomed 
to wait for no one. They are ordered at a certain 
hour, drive out a certain distance, and return. He 
marries ; his wife is one who chooses to lie in bed 
in the morning ; she even takes her breakfeist in 
her room — a plan which is far more generally 
adopted even among ladies of the middle classes 
than our grandmothers, could they rise from their 
graves, would credit. The husband breakfasts 
alone. He submits : but no husband approves. 
The first active duty of the day is thus broken 
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through. What goarantee can there he that others 
will he hotter performed 1 And there is a selfish- 
ness in the dereliction^ that neither wit can excuse, 
nor many amiahle qualities palliate. He waits to 
walk out with his wife ; his hoots are on, his hat 
is hrushed, his gloves ready, hut she takes an hour 
in adorning after he has heen waiting, and killing 
time with a newspaper. Then the carriage is kept 
waiting at the door for an hour, and the poor 
horses, when once in motion, are kept so, ad libitum^ 
without respect to time and space. Few young 
ladies of the present day are dressed in time for 
dinner ; until fairly hroken in hy matrimony, they 
rarely reform ; and, in the hreaking in, what vexa- 
tion is caused, what irritation excited, what quick 
and angry words are spoken ; and how the delicacy 
of affection, that fragile plant of earthly hloom, 
suffers in the struggle ! Women, on all these points, 
if they are to he happy, must conform to the 
convenience of others ; men seldom do — and if 
they do, a gentle and good mind would feel re- 
morse IQ accepting the unfair concessions made to 
a wife's seK-indulgence. Wise are women when 
they hegin, as it were hest they should continue, 
to act 

Another iinportant point is general order, either 
in dress, in the arrangement of your wardrohe, or 
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in the superintendence of your house. There are 
two ways of erring in|regard to this requisite. Many 
women err in the extreme of negligence, and want 
of system. No extravagance is more pemidoiis to 
comfort than this. Few things disgust men of 
nice habits more than disorder and imtidineas of 
person. They view, in smaller matters, the type 
of their destiny. A very easy woman makes an 
easy wife, and, as the head of a family, her cares 
must fall somewhere — ^they fall upon her husband. 
Shame and vexation ultimately become his portion; 
and the finest tempers are ruined by the observa- 
tion of perpetual slovenliness and n^lect A 
woman should be always carefully, though she 
may not bo handsomely, dressed. If she come 
down stairs with her hair negligently arranged, a 
soiled and tumbled gown, and leave behind her 
a bed-room corresponding to these indications, she 
may be assured that the romance of love will not 
long outlive such a shock. 

But there is an error of the opposite character ; 
and I know not if it be not worse than the pre- 
ceding one. This is that of magnifying trifles into 
the business of life — of making order the perpetual 
theme, and passing life in an incessant attention 
to minutisB. An over-particularity to dress, an 
extreme fastidiousness as to arrangements, the 
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affectation of excessive refineiaezit, constitute a sort 
of prudeiy in nunor morals which narrows the 
view% and contracts the understanding, if not the 
heart And, if you reflect on the real object of 
life, it is almost as wrong to spend it in detail, as 
to waste it in a different, kind of frivolity. The 
temper, too, is apt to suffer in the minute irrita- 
tions of an over-particular lady. She ceases to be 
a companion to her husband ; she ceases to be 
competent to guide and expand the intellects of 
her children ; she becomes a torment in her love of 
neatness, and in the importance which she attaches 
to it. Nor is her over-solicitude at all a necessary 
accompaniment of order. By giving to each occu- 
pation and interest of life its due importance — ^by 
weighing well the time justly to be appropriated 
to each, by system and punctuality — the labour 
of minutiae can be obviated, «,nd the mind, one 
moment occupied with small matters, may be ex- 
panded by study and reflection during a different 
period of the day. 

Set out, young and happy wives, at all events, 
with good intentions. Let your aim be to render 
a virtuous home, not a mere arena for your own 
selflsh comforts, nor a receptacle of costly furniture, 
or a scene of ostentation — not a place for gloomy 
or controversial religious discussion, nor yet a 
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school of morals, nor a theatre for the deliyeiy of 
connubial lectures. Ma^e it happy, and you will 
make it moral Employ well its repose, and it 
wiU be a school of religion. Bring to your aid all 
that intellectual culture and active consideration 
for others can add to your store. Embellish it if 
you will with the gifts of fortune, but let its 
finest embellishments be a glad and kind spirit^ a 
progressing and well-disciplined mind, affection, 
heightened by views, not centred only in this 
world, and hopes which have not for their end the 
mere gratifications of luxury or the fascinations of 
worldly pleasures. 



CHAPTEE 7. 



THE BETUBN HOME — THE RESOLX7TIONS WHICH A YOUNG MAR- 

BIBD WOMAN OUGHT TO MAKE ON ENTERING HER HOME 

liET HER MAKE IT A RELIGIOUS HOSIE — THE ERROR OF 
OVERDOING ON THIS POINT — ITS EFFECTS ON THE MIND- 
ON FAMILY PRAYER — ^TTS IMPORTANCE TO THE MIND AND 
HEART — ^LONG PRAYERS NOT RECOMMENDED— THE DUTIES 

OF THE DAY — ^HOUSEKEEPING THE CHOICE OF SERVANTS 

—ON THE DRESS OF SERVANTS—ON THE FALSE INDUL- 

OENGE SHOWN TO THEM CONTRASTED WITH FORMER DAYS 

^DIRECTIONS WITH REGARD TO THE MANAGEMENT OF 

SERVANTS — NEARLY HOURS — ^ANY DISPLAY OF PARTIALITY 
TO BE AVOIDED ^HOW FAR CONFIDENCE SHOULD BE RE- 
POSED—THE SYSTEM OF cooks' AND FOOTMEN'S BOOKS 
REPROBATED— EXHORTATIONS TO MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 
ON THE DUTY OF INVESTIGATION INTO THE MORAL CONDUCT 
EVEN OF THE LOWEST OF THEIR DOMESTICS. 

In a former work I have endeavoured to point out 
how indubitably all the good that is in us comes 
from above, and how vain it were to hope that 
where there is no real and practical faith there can 
be any permanent efforts of benevolence or active 
virtue. K I insist less upon this subject in the 
present volume, it is because I look upon the 
foundation of religion as laid in early youth. I 
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take it for granted that those principles are fixed, 
without which man is indeed ** weak and irreso- 
lute." 

But, in truth, the dependence upon our Sayioni's 
mercy, His power to save. His will to help, are, 
perhaps, never so much required as when the 
young married woman enters her home, there to 
engage in duties the full bearing of which she can 
only comprehend by experience. 

In the first place, she who desires really to per- 
form her duties, must remember that her life must 
henceforth be a life of exertion. Yes, in eveiy 
condition of life, exertions are demanded; lassi- 
tude is not for the married ; even if personal atten- 
tion be not always required, the activity of the 
mind is necessarily called forth. Tet still, with 
every good intention, there are cares and diffi- 
culties which perplex the clearest intellects and 
depress the most cheerful tempers. In such cases 
we must ask for help — ^help from above. The 
Scriptures, Old and New, teem with petitions for 
help. By our own exertions we can effect no 
spiritual good, and yet the word " help" implies 
that those exertions may avail to aid us. 

When you enter the home which is henceforth 
to be yours, resolve, in the first place, that what- 
ever may have been its previous habits, they shall 
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henceforth be of a religious character. I do not 
mean by this, that^ either from the drawing-room 
or the servants' hall, cheerfulness and amusement 
should be banished, and a compulsory, and, I must 
sajr, unnatural seriousness of deportment and 
phraseology be substituted. If you wish to make 
people irreligiousy such will be your plan. For, in 
regard to the lower classes, servants especially, 
although they invariably respect strictness in reli- 
gious matters, and are willing to acquiesce in the 
propriety of regularity at church and in other 
particulars, an indiscreet zeal and over-solicitude to 
press the subject upon them are likely to excite a 
low species of ridicule, which a judicious enforce- 
ment of their duties never raises. And, in regard 
to your husband, if he has been careless on such 
matters, you must draw him gently from such prac- 
tical unbelief into a graver view, a more earnest 
pursuit of religion, in all her divine excellence and 
grandeur. But a constant reference to such a sub- 
ject weakens the influence of your conversational 
precepts, it disgusts, hardens — ^it becomes, if not 
in reality, at least in the eyes of others, an as- 
sumption, a self-righteousness ; it invaiiably does 
harm. It has been observed, that, in this country, 
several of the most notoriously gay, and, perhaps, 
profligate men, were the sons of very religious 
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mothers ; and this ciicumstanoe has been the 
theme of wonder. But, I confess, it is not to me 
a subject of surprise ; for as soon as what may be 
termed the excitement of religious fervour begins^ 
judgment appears to make wings to itself and to fly 
away. The forcing system is pursued ; none but 
works upon religious subjects are allowed ; all 
fiction, the natural food of young minds, except 
such as blends grave lectures in its pages, is dis- 
allowed, as if the human mind were constituted 
only to enjoy one sort of intellectual pleasure-— as 
if the vast field of general literature were to be a 
sealed book to the religious. Young men, becom- 
ing disgusted with what they soon learn to consider 
a parade of sanctity, turn to the opposite party ; 
and there is m society always a party who sneer at 
the religious, and confound the real blessings of 
faith with the ostentation of indiscreet zeaL 

In regard to your husband, if his habits have 
been hitherto those of the man of the world, do 
not look for an instant change, even under the 
influence of your affection. "Not would a sudden 
alteration be desirable ; is is not likely to be sin« 
cere. Let him see that your religious views are 
liberal, not narrow ; that you are strict in your 
observances, yet charitable to others ; that your 
faith is practical, and enables you to bear, not only 
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the great trials of life, but its minor evils, patiently; 
that it strengthens you to sustain illness, to brook 
contradiction, to encounter even privation with 
calmness; and he will be gradually disposed to 
listen to any suggestions that you may make for 
his spiritual welfare. But if ho finds you the 
partizan of a sect, instead of the liberal and humble 
believer in the meek Saviour — ^if he perceives that 
you are blinded by a foolish reliance upon a certain 
preacher, that your belief does not harmonise with 
your temper, you will do, in his mind, an injury to 
those holy precepts, the spirit of which is kindness 
and forbearance. 

In one respect, be firm at the commencement of 
your outset in life. Begin at once to accustom 
your household to family prayer. Perhaps it is the 
most effectual mode of prayer, as far as relates to 
the benefit of our own minds, of any. For those 
who bend down in united tribute to the Almighty 
Father who has guarded them through the night, 
can hardly dare to harbour angry sentiments 
towards each other. They dare not, if their hearts 
be properly disposed, cherish pride of station or 
pride of virtue. So different in their occupations, 
according to their destiny here, the servant and the 
mistress bend together before one Common Parent, 
in His sight alike — alike erring, dependent, and 
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sublunaTy creatures of a day, only esteemed by 
Him according to the secrets of the heart All 
angry emotions are silenced whilst the moniiiig 
prayer is sent up to God. The deep sense of our 
nncertain fate, hanging upon the events of an hour, 
the conviction of Grod's present help in troahik^ 
are recalled, not only to the humblest domestic in 
the household, but to the hopeful and prosperous^ 
who breathe the prayer that He who has brought 
them in safety to that day may defend them '' in 
the same.^ This community of feeling, in no case 
so complete as in family prayer, is desirable for 
both classes of society — ^it is the very essence of 
Christianity ; it smooths the boundary which se- 
parates the humble from their superiors ; it dis- 
poses them to respect, upon real and sacred 
grounds, those whom they serve ; it rebukes the 
presumptuous, and chastens the heart that rebels 
in secret against its duties, and murmurs at the 
will of Heaven. 

It is difficult to fix upon any prayers so proper, 
so holy, so comprehensive, as those of the Litui^ 
of the Church of England, to read to a family. 
One advantage of the use of these prayers is, that 
being generally retained in the memory, they are 
more easily followed, and consequently better at- 
tended to, than the compositions of general writers. 
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The daUy prayerB of the late Henry Thornton, of 
Clapham, are, on the other hand, strongly recom- 
mended for daily use. I confess I turn with great 
delight to some of Jetemy Taylor's prayers in his 
" Holy living." They are, in certain passages^ 
well adapted for all classes of minds. The lan- 
guage is old fashioned, but is not on that account 
the less intelligible to servants, because it is the 
pore old English, which they generally comprehend 
readily* It is simple, and in many parts sublime, 
and approaches more nearly to the mode of expres- 
dovi ^ the liturgy than any other prayers I know. 
A small portion of the Scriptures should gen&- 
Wdly follow the prayers. Before I quit the sutgect 
of &n]^y prayer, let me earnestly recommend it to 
tie solemn, but short. It is not in the nature of 
out imperfect minds to bear long devotional exer- 
cise. The heart, moreover, may be as surely lifted 
up to God in a short as in a long pn^er. Let each 
individual in private devotion follow that rule 
which best aids him in grace, and disposes him to 
gratitude and love ; but in family prayer you must 
take into consideration a numb^ of persons, often 
of different ages, of different pursuits, and always, 
whilst human nature is what it is, varying in the 
disposition to piety, and in the power of attention. 
You must therefore adapt your prayers to all. The 
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loY^er classes may be repelled from holy thoughts 
by lengthened petitions, during which their minds 
wander. The most consoling of all mental efforts, 
prayer becomes to them a task if prolonged. It 
is idle to blame them — you cannot counteract the 
deficiencies of minds never well exercised except 
upon the common affairs of life. Besides, I am 
not sure that, to many, lengthened prayers are not 
a snare to wandering thoughts and weakened feel- 
ings, and that the feebleness of our intellect cannot 
sustain so great a triaL 

The minor duties of the day now commence. 
Let me recommend cheerfulness whilst at break- 
fast At dinner a certain degree of reserve is 
necessary in the presence of servants, but at break- 
fast the heart that has just acknowledged the 
mercies of God will expand in good-will to His 
creatures. I specify this, because it has fallen to 
my lot to hear ladies dilate on their ailments, or 
express their discontent, at the breakfast-table. 
I have seen some silently completing their meals, 
others taking the occasion to discuss matters of 
arrangement and business. Such subjects as these 
ought, in my opinion, to be banished from the 
domestic repast, when there is not company as 
scrupulously as when there is. Such themes are 
always, more or less, perplexing, and are better 
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reserved for a private interview, than brought in 
to check all easy converse, in which the intellect is 
improved and the spirits are cheered. Let the 
breakfast-table be sedulously neat, well arranged, 
and complete, if in ever so plain a way ; and let it 
be graced, not encumbered, by the presence of the 
mistress of the house. You have now a part to 
act in life ; you cannot sit still and unconcerned as 
when you performed your part as a member merely 
of some father^s family ; you must now exercise 
the duties of hospitality, among which not the least 
are the exertions that lead to social converse^ a 
grace of which large parties are often devoid. 

The hour of breakfast must vary according to 
the circumstances and occupations of each family ; 
at all events, let it be regular ; not one day un- 
reasonably early, nor another, unconscionably late. 
And let me say a word on the subject of dress. 
Eschew all wrappers and negligh, and dingy caps, 
and shabby, soiled collars, on the plea that ^* any- 
thing does for the morning.'' It is a libel upon 
that gay and glorious period of the day, when the 
sun is at the brightest, and iN'ature is decked out 
in her fiEdrest charms j when every dew-bathed 
flower opens its petals, and each blade of grass is 
in its freshness. Attire yourself simply. Do not 
run into the error of dressing out for breakfast ; it 
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is equally vulgar and unbecoming. In this eountrjy 
as in France, the style of morning-dress is totally 
dissimilar from that of the eTening. For the 
majority it cannot be too-simple or too neat ; not 
cumbersome, but well clothed. I have little power 
of endurance towards those ladies who, adoptiiig 
the form of a morning-dress, wear it indelicately 
open in the front. There is something in that 
style which always suggests to me the notion of 
impropriety far more strongly than an equally great 
exposure in the evening. Neither do I admire^ 
excepting in the very young, a profusion of xinglelB 
in the morning ; and certainly not ornaments to 
any extent But these items must be guided by 
opinion and circumstances. 

And now comes the least pleasing part of mai*- 
ried life, the cares of housekeeping. To many they 
are, indeed, real cares, when the circumstances are 
indifferent, or when the habits of the family entail 
a great deal of visiting and company. On the 
choice of servants much of the comfort of the young 
housekeeper depends. It often happens that her 
choice has been determined by appearance rather 
than the value of character. If such be the case^ 
she will have many difficulties to encounter. It is, 
in the present day, hardly safe to take a servant if 
there be a single objection to character, however it 
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may be glossed over by the person referred to on 
this point ; for there is now an unhealthy disposi- 
tian to pass oyer the failings of servants who have 
left their places, and to make them perfect in the 
eyes of others. In respect to sobriety, many people 
will not acknowledge that a servant had had the 
vice of drinking, but will cover the unpleasant 
trath in such gentle and plausible terms that it 
becomes difficult to comprehend how far the hint 
is grounded, or not. Be assured when a lady or 
gentieman hesitates on this point, or on that of 
honesty, it is wiser not to engage a servant 'Not 
me you deviating from Christian charity in not 
overkK>king a dereliction of so material a sort 
The kindest plan to the vast community of do- 
mestic servants is to be rigid in aU important 
points, and having, after a due experience, a just 
confidence in them, to be somewhat indulgent to 
eiTois of a more trivial nature. 

If all young housekeepen were strict upon the 
aahject of dress, muxdi misery to servants would 
be eaved, much temptation avoided, and seK-ra^ 
proach prevented. Instead of this kind, and wise, 
and matronly particularity, a type of the good old- 
fashioned common sense of our grandmothers, ladies 
now countenance their ladies'-maids in discontinu- 
ing caps, or if they have caps, in weariug flowers exkd 
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lace, flowered gowns, and other items of little appa- 
rent moment in detail^ but of much importance to a 
class as serviceable to the public when well managed 
and respectable, as they are odious and noxious 
when immoral or insolent After these cruel indul- 
gences, ladies marvel when they find servants rise 
above their station, and that they will not bear even 
a mild reproof; they wonder that a plain, useful ser- 
vant is nowhere to be met with. There is now no 
medium between the fine lady with mittens and 
flowers who dresses your hair, and the dirty sloven 
of a lodging-house. All housemaids must now be 
upper housemaids ; cooks must be cooks and house- 
keepers. The homely housemaid — ^that invaluable 
character in her way, is indeed difficult to be found; 
and, at a time when cleanliness is at its zenith, the 
rarity is to discover any one who will clean. All, 
except the raw country girl, expect to have deputies ; 
and, if we go on to perfection in this unhealthy 
system, we shall soon have no working servants 
above twenty years of age. The Consequence is that 
a greater number of servants are kept in every 
household than formerly in similar families ; many 
of these menials are corrupted by congregating 
together and by idleness. The loud and crying 
complaints of the worthlessness of this class are but 
too justly founded. That they are more mercenaiy 
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than ever, is owing to the pernicious system which 
lifts them up above their condition, but fails to 
elevate them in the moral standard. In the scale 
of virtue they sink every day lower and lower ; in 
the outward attributes they are, as they consider it, 
raised in character and improved in appearance. 

But is it so ) The beauty of every thing is fitness. 
Is the half-fine, unlady-like, yet lady-like creature, 
who answers to your dressing-room bell, half so 
respectable as the old-fashioned, plainly-dressed, 
careful, homely maiden of your young days 1 Is it 
not with a feeling of disgust that you turn from the 
attempted finery, and sigh for plain collars, and 
caps undecked by flowers, again ? I think, among 
the best bred, the most sensible, and, indeed, the most 
highly bom people of a superior stamp, this disgust 
is so strong that, in some families, a grave and suit- 
able costume is introduced for the female servants, 
and the effect is satisfactory, both on the appearance 
and on the mode of thinking of these persons. But 
this wise, and therefof e kind plan, is far from being 
general ; and I have heard that a lady's-maid, whose 
mistress visited in families of rank, complained to 
her mistress that she found herself the subject of 
ridicule, owing to her not wearing silks, and indeed 
satins, as the other ladies'-maids did. 

It becomes the duty of ladies of rank and in- 
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fluence to rise above the silly yanity which, I £ear, 
affects some of them, of seeing their ladies'-maids 
as smart as ladies, and to oppose innoratiims on the 
decencies of society, so pernicious to the daas upon 
whom much of onr comfort depends. In aettiag^ 
out in life, a yoimg married lady ought to he more 
than ordinarily strict in these matters, for heir in- 
experience will certainly he taken advantage of ta 
some extent If she he rich enough to have a 
housekeeper, let her endeavour to select one of 
strict religious faith, plain in attire, grave^ hat 
kind, and of good sense, and even intelligence ; for 
cultivation of mind will never, whatever may he 
stated, detract from the utility of a servant It is 
absurd to attribute to the diffusion of knowledge 
the deterioration of servants ; it is rather owing to 
the scanty amount of knowledge among them. 
Most superficial is the education about which so 
much is said and written. Were servants imn 
thoroughly grounded in many branches of know* 
ledge, they would be wiser, less rapacious, more 
systematic, and better contented than they aie. 
They are wretched reasoners, generally losing sight 
of their own true interest, and grasping at that 
which is unreal and visionary. If they were better 
educated, this would not be the case ; they would 
he less vain, less credulous ; they would know 
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what qualities to respect ; they would weigh better 
tlie advantage of their lot ; and they would work 
better as servants. They would give mind, where 
now they only give hands ; and their acquirements^ 
taken from school as they are in very early youth, 
axe not very likely to be such as to make the 
loatine of their work distasteful to them, from 
over-refinement or cultivation. 

It is always desirable to have, if possible, ser- 
vants of one &ith ; for, too easily unsettled, it is 
scarcely right to throw any temptation to wander 
from the national church in their way. But if it 
80 happens that you have a Koman Catholic servant 
or a Dissenter in your service, you are bound to 
allow them the free exercise of their religion, and 
you ought not to respect them if, out of interest, 
they will conform to yours. An exercise of autho- 
rity on this point amounts, in my opinion, to an 
act of t3rranny, and it can only tend to promote 
insincerity, and, perhaps, engender scepticism in 
its object Nothing is, indeed, so dangerous as to 
unsettle the faith of the lower classes, who have 
neither time nor opportunity of fairly considering 
subjects of religious controversy. 

While on the subject of servants, I must depre- 
cate the over-indulgence of the present system 
towards them. Formerly they were treated Mrith 
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real kindness, bat it was the kindness that exacted 
duty in return, and took a real interest in the wel- 
fare of each servant The reciprocal tie in former 
times between servant and master was strong^ now 
it is wholly gone. The easy rule of masters and 
mistresses proceeds far more from indifference 
than from kindness of heart ; for the real charity 
is to keep servants steadily to their duties. They 
are a class of persons to whom much leisure is 
destruction ; the pursuits of their idle hours are 
seldom advantageous to them, and theirs are not 
minds which can thrive in repose. Idleness to them 
is peculiarly the root of all evil, for if their time is 
not spent in vicious amusements, it is often passed 
in slander, discontent, or vanity. In writing thus, 
1 do not recommend a hard or inconsiderate system 
to servants. They require, and in many inatance. 
they merit, all that can be done to alleviate a 
situation of servitude. They ought not to be the 
slaves of caprice or the victims of temper. Their 
work should be measured out with a just hand ; 
but it should be regularly exacted in as much per- 
fection as can be expected in variable and erring 
human nature. 

Another point on which I would recommend 
firmness is that of early hours. In this respect 
example is as important as precept ; but, however 
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uncertain you may be yourself, I would not relax 
a rule of that kind : for eveiy comfort during the 
day depends upon the early rising of your servants. 
Without this, all their several departments are 
hurried through, or neglected in some important 
respect. 

On the manner to be adopted towards servants, 
I have already descanted ;* some differences are, 
however, to be observed between the deportment 
of the girl living in her father's house, and that of 
the young married lady on taking the control of 
an establishment 

Your mode of address to servants must now 
become decisive, yet mild. The authoritative tone 
I do not recommend. It is veiy unbecoming to 
any young person, and it rarely attains the end 
desired ; but there is a quiet dignity of deportment 
which few servants ever can resist This should be 
tempered with kindness, when circumstances call 
it forth, but shotdd never descend to familiarity ; 
for no caution is more truly kind than that which 
confines servants strictly to their own sphere. 

Much evil results from the tendency, more es- 
pecially of very young, or of very old mistresses 
of families, to partiality. Commonly, one servant 
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becomes the almost avowed fayoimte ; and it is 
difficult to say whether that display of partLalify 
is the more pemieioiis to the servant who is the 
object 6f it, or to the rankling and jealous nunds 
of the rest of the household. It is trua that it is 
quite impossible to avoid entertaining a greater 
degree of confidence in some servanta than in 
others ; but it should be shown with a due regard 
to the feelings of all It is, of course^ aUowahle 
towards those who take a decidedly responsible 
and confidential situation in a household. StiU^ 
never let such persons assume the reins of govern- 
ment ; let them act the part of helmsman to the 
vessel, but not aspire to the control of the captain. 

It is generally wise and right) after a due expe- 
rience of the principles and intentions of servants, 
to place confidence in their honesty, and to let 
them have the comfort of knowing that you do sa 

At the same time, never cease to exercise a sys* 
tern of supervision. In all accounts, adhere to 
instantaneous settlement. I^ever owe your servants 
money for things paid by them on your account 
above a day. I disapprove of the system of cooks' 
and of butlers' books. It leads to some dishonesty, 
and frequently to actual peculation. But in Lon- 
don, where there are many (sometimes unforeseen) 
trifling expenses, difficult to be avoided, I recom- 
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mend eveiy young married' lady to settle such 
accounts daily, and never to place herself in 
the equivocal and injurious position of owing 
a long bill of items to any servant. The great 
principle of housekeeping is regularity ; and with- 
out this (one of the most difficult of the minor 
virtues to practise) all efforts to promote order 
must be ineffectual I have seen energetic women, 
clever and well-intentioned, fail in attaining a 
good method, owing to their being uncertain in 
hours, governed by impulse, and capricious. I 
have seen women, inferior in capacity, slow, and 
apathetic, make excellent heads of families, as fax 
as their household was concerned, from their 
steadiness and regularity. Their very power of 
enduring monotony has be^i favourable to their 
success in this way, especially if they are not called 
upon to act in peculiar and difficult cases, in which 
their actual infariority i& traceable. But these are 
not the ordinary circumstances of life.. 

In closing these remarks on the management of 
servants, let me exhort you never to forget that 
they are fellow-labourers in the life of probation 
with ourselves ; let us not embitter their lives by 
harshness, or proffer to them temptation from care- 
lessness and over-indulgence. Since all that is 
given us of this world's goods is but in trust, let us 
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regard our servants as beings for whose conduct, 
while under our control, we are more or less 
responsible. It is true that^ 'if they come to 
us with morals wholly depraved, it is not likely 
that the most strenuous exertions can amend 
them ; but many waver between good and evil. 
Let us endeavour to excite in their minds a respect 
for virtue, to give them motives for industry, 
inducements to save their wages. Those who 
have large households should not deem the morals 
of the meanest of their servants beneath their in- 
vestigation, or too obscure for their influence to 
reach. Servants are, indeed, a community requir- 
ing all that the good can do to preserve them 
in purity of life and integrity. If each master or 
mistress of a household performed his or her 
respective duties properly, the police-offices would 
not teem with these unfortunate and profligate 
domestics, whose oflences law may pimish, but 
whose moral degradation society does little to 
prevent. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF TIME — ^PUBSUTTS TO BE CARRIED ON 
EN MARRIED LIFE — THE COMPANIONSHIP OF A WIFE WITH 
A HUSBAND ENLARGED UPON— ON EXPENSE — ^ACCOUNTS. 

Most ladies, in becoming wives, appear to relin- 
quish, all that has rendered them agreeable and 
companionable as single women ; possibly because, 
at firsts the occupations of domestic life are so 
engrossing as to render it extremely difficult to 
retain the habit either of diligent study or of prac- 
tising the accomplishments which have been ac- 
quired. It is indeed true that^ after marriage, 
more of your time must be given up to others, and 
less to yourself, than heretofore. Were a young 
married lady to be wholly engrossed with music or 
painting, it would augur little good to her domestic 
arrangements. Extremes are often witnessed in 
this respect Some ladies devote the whole of 
their mornings to accomplishments ; others neglect 
them altogether. 

It is customary to pass a general condemnation 
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upon ladies who do not keep up their acquirements) 
without considering sufGiciently how completely 
the sphere and occupations of a woman are changed 
after marriage. Two hours a-day, in the mornings 
will, I may venture to assert, suffice for the cares of 
household. Under these, I comprehend not the 
mere ordering of dinner or the paying bills, but 
the general regulation of the whole system — a fre- 
quent, if not daily, review of the house. Unless a 
lady has a housekeeper, she should herself take a 
promenade, several times a-week, through her 
house, through the bed-rooms, and see if all there 
be neat, clean, and in good order. This will act 
as a check on her servants, and will, in fact, rather 
lessen the necessity of scolding, since it will put 
them on their guard ; and prevention is always 
much better than remedy. 

Few ladies, except quite in the higher ranks, can 
wholly dispense with some degree of attention to 
their own wardrobe and to that of their husbands; 
but these duties may, in my opinion, be far better 
executed by others than by the mistress of a family. 
Of course much depends on the circumstances of a 
family. These may be such as to require personal 
activity in every detail In such a case, let no 
woman consider that she degrades herself by tasks 
of homely needlework. The jGnest intellects, the 
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fairest hands, can never be more worthily employed 
than in performing the ofiGices of duty. In general^ 
however, independently of the improved talents of 
maid-serrants as needlewomen, there are many 
hnmble females who will nndertake, not only ta 
make, hut to mend garments. I have known some 
&milies adopt the plan of having one of these 
gempstresses one day a week in their house, to re^ 
pair every article before being washed. 

If a lady's means be moderate, her wardrobe 
should be comparatively simple, substantial, and 
durable. She may, therefore, dispense with many 
items which entail some trouble to keep them in 
xepair. Dress is, in my opinion, far too compli- 
cated and varied in the present day. There is no 
end of cxxSoy chemisettes, and those etcetera which 
tempt won^n to smaU useless expenses. These 
should be as much reduced as possible by a lady 
of moderate means; and her time will, conse- 
quently, be less occupied by her wardrobe than if 
she were to aim at e},egances which she can ill 
afford to obtain. Women, who can spend a largo 
sum annually on dress, have little excuse if they 
^tter away hours in contrivances which are indis- 
pensable to the poor. I think the rich ought, as a 
duty, to employ respectable females in needlework, 
paying them a fair price, and never descending to 
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the meanness of remnneiating them shabbily. Ko 
money bestowed will do half so much good as that 
which repays the labourer for her hire. 

After these preliminaries are finished, a lady 
may fairiy consider herself as free to employ he^ 
self in any way most agreeable. It is a good plan 
(while we are on the subject of arrangements) to 
take one morning of each week for putting a house 
in order. The most scrupulous exactness eveiy 
day will not keep all matters quite in their place : 
books, clothes, drawings, papers, require a thorough 
revolutionaiy process occasionally. 

Letter-writing is the favourite occupation of 
many a morning. It is a sort of lounge^ too much 
indulged, in my opinion ; for, as a mode of com- 
munication, it is invaluable — as an expression of 
thought and feeling, it has its perils. Many a 
sorrow breathed on paper— many a discontent, dis- 
missed to sympathising friends in an envelope, 
would have died away in silence but for the power 
of uttering it Sympathy and confidence require 
a stem and regulating hand after marriage. Few 
unions ever come up in felicity to the standards 
considered by fond parents or partial sisters as 
deserved by the young wife. It is weU if she be 
not tempted to pour into their compassionate hearts 
some vexations which, unnamed, would not have 
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troubled her repose long, but which are magnified 
bj the rehearsal 

However, many letters must necessarily be 
written; and it is an invaluable plan to answer 
immediately all that require a little consideration 
in reply, so that no correspondence may be kept 
in suspense, nor the temptation of making false 
excuses occur. 

The reading of a married woman must neces- 
sarily differ greatly from that to be pursued by a 
young lady. "Not that I mean to give a license to 
any works which the young and pure might not 
peruse ; if improper before marriage, they are im- 
proper afterwards. The mind and heart require as 
strong a guard against deterioration ; the thoughts 
may be as innocent, the demeanour as modest, 
after marriage as before. And, indeed, I know not 
whether, in the present day, it is not more requisite 
to protect from careless or unprincipled writers the 
young married woman as the girL Social life 
abounds in snares, not to the well-armed and well- 
prepared, but to those who weaken their minds 
and loosen their principles by novels of a certain 
cast, or by works of any kind which have not virtue 
for their end, and religion to sanction them. The 
event of marriage is not designed to give freedom, 
but brings us fresh and deep responsibilities. The 
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means of intellectual improvement may yaiy horn 
those adopted in single life, but they are of a 
similar chaiacter in all essentials. In the fiist 
jdace, it must consist, in a certain degree, d re- 
ligious instruction : '^ for ve must remember," to 
borrow the language of Bishop Taylor, ^ that we 
have a great work to do, many enemies to conquer, 
many evils to prevent, much danger to ran througih, 
many difficulties to be mastered, many necessities 
to serve, and much good to do." * She who would 
fulfil her marriage duties must not^ in early life^ 
look for a state of idleness ; but of this she niity be 
assured, that there is a happiness in occupation, 
and in the diligent fulfilment of her various voca- 
tions, which she would never experience in a 
career of pleasure, or in the lassitude of inertia. 

It becomes the part of a wife so far to change 
her wonted pursuits, that she may be enabled to 
enter into the views, and to comprehend the true 
interests, of her husband. Her reading becomes 
therefore more desultory and varied than formerly ; 
and those women who confine themselves scrupu- 
lously to the rigid system of single life, fail in one 
part of their duty. Let us suppose a young woman 
giving her hand to a nobleman, possessed of laige 
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estates and commanding a great influence ; she 
cannot be exempted from a participation in what- 
eyer relates to one with whose welfare her own is 
so intimately connected. Unhappily, too often the 
tie has been formed by motives of convenience, or 
at the bidding of parents ; and the young wife 
enters on her career full of what she vainly esti* 
mates as the real advantages of her position, but 
which are, in fact^ its temptation& How few 
lightly consider that, in becoming the individual 
to whom a numerous household and a numerous 
tenantry look up for example, self should not be 
the theme upon which her hopes and fears are 
solely centred ! How many forget that they are to 
live, in fact, for others ; that all they enjoy is but 
a trusty sacred in the eyes of Christians 1 

A lady so situated has much to acquire, in order 
to qualify herseK for her condition, so as to give 
an account when all distinctions are but as nought, 
and when the heart and the conduct will alone be 
accepted, or for ever rejected from the infinite 
purity of our Maker, ^nd first, as the greatest of 
all English theological writers observes, before she 
enters on the duties of her high station, ''let 
every action of concernment be begun with prayer, 
that God would not only bless the action, but 
sanctify your purpose, and make an oblation of the 
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action to God ; holy and well-intentioned actions 
being the best oblations and presents we can make 
to God : and where God is entitled to them, He 
will the rather keep the altar on the fire bright and 
shining/** 

Armed by a real desire to do good, a young mar- 
ried lady of rank and fortune will be desirous, firs^ 
of informing herself what are her duties. Inde- 
pendently of those which appertain to the domestic 
character purely, they may be said to consist, first, 
in charity to the poor, in instruction to the poor, 
in example, in decorum of conduct, and in all re- 
ligious observances ; in the regular discharge of 
debt, in neighbourly conduct to all around her, in 
abstaining from evil speaking. 

To these may be added, so far as relates to those 
who are more or less dependent for example and 
assistance, the duty of promoting a general im- 
provement in tone and feeling ; of employing the 
poor, and elevating the honourable ambition of the 
humble ; of giving effect to the well-directed efforts 
of the clergy ; of improving the habits of the lower 
classes, encouraging them to cleanliness and in- 
dustry ; and also, I must insist, on making life 
happy to them. 
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NoWy all these undertakings, various as they 
may seem, may be performed by ladies, without 
stepping out of their sphere, without display, with- 
out being political economists or politicians. They 
need not be controversialists, and yet they may 
strengthen the feet of the wandering, they may 
confirm the weak, and guide the ignorant. They 
need not incur the inconveniences of the mis- 
sionary, yet they may solace the broken-hearted and 
relieve the sick. They may be feminine in every 
action, yet they may do more good than a dozen 
men. They may never look for celebrity, and yet 
their "light may so shine" before others as to 
guide those who would otherwise go astray. Bless- 
ing and blest, what a career is before a woman of 
elevated rank and pure intentions ! " How beauti- 
ftd are the feet of those who bring glad tidings!'' 
How welcome will be her presence ! for there is — 
however it may have been sullied by their own 
sins, or diminished by the popular writers of the 
day — ^there is, in the hearts of the common people, 
especially in rural districts, a true, inherent, per- 
haps hereditary love for the aristocracy of Eng- 
land; and this sentiment, more generous some- 
times than in their betters, proceeds less from the 
notion of rank than from the long association with 
acts of kindness, and a dependence which the un- 
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coirapted poor never feel to be humiliatiiig. How 
much have those to answer for who break this 
almost sacred band between landlord and tenant^ 
by long foreign residence^ or by actions which 
sever still more effectually the respect, by substi- 
tuting contempt and reprobation for the old ances- 
tral feelings ! Induce your husband, if you have a 
sense of duty, to live on his estate. Do not impel 
him, as is the case with too many^ to waste his 
health and fortune by dissipation. To dweU 
among your own people is, at any rate, a guarantee 
for some portion of good effected where Provi- 
dence has placed you. 

But I do not recommend to all landholders to 
live on their own estates. To some I would say, 
''Flee abroad; go where your errors and follies 
may be buried among a mass of vice, and, undis- 
covered — ^for character is scarcely ever hidden — it 
taints not those whom your forefathers owned as 
their vassals in times of trouble, and swayed in 
seasons of peace." Kor is it only the landlords 
whom I would thus address. If cards, dissipated 
habits, a capricious attendance at church, an indif- 
ference to duty generally, are to mark the conduct 
of ladies of rank and inff uence, let them not dwell 
among their people. Let them be assured that^ 
whilst outward appearances of respect may be pre- 
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senred, the cottage hearth will resound with their 
misdeeds, and many a lip will utter reproaches to 
the unworthy representatives of an ancient line. 
The honest poor are, in the main, excellent moral 
judges. Tou will rarely find them attempting to 
excuse error in their superiors ; they will, if driven 
to an opinion, observe that such a person (of whom 
the world thinks ill) never did them any harm, 
when there has been kindness shown to mitigate 
the bad example ; but in the hearts of any who 
have emerged from gross ignorance, there is a fixed 
tespect for the virtues which they do not always 
practise. For the most part (I speak from experi- 
ence), their standard of excellence for the exalted 
is a high one. It is dif&cult to break down their 
hereditary respect, but when once broken down, it 
is seldom recovered. 

It ought to be remembered by the great and 
opulent that there are circumstances connected 
with a large establishment of servants which 
necessarily tend to demoralise their poor neigh- 
bours, and that, therefore, every endeavour should 
be used to obviate the evil. In the first place, it 
is wonderful if the sight of well-dressed, well-fed, 
and over-paid men-servants, walking like so many 
lords of creation among a community of smock- 
frocked labourers' to the village church, does not 
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inspire the poor beholders with discontent It is 
■oaroely ever true that the poor view the yeiy rich 
with envy. They are not in the habit of drawing 
comparisons between themselves and that class ; it 
is not likely to occur to them. They are too fisr 
removed from the parallel to murmur, in general, 
at the inequality of fortune. You will be more 
likely to find such repinings in the manufacturing 
districts, in which a certain degree of intellectual 
advancement is made, than among the rural poor. 
But household servants approach more nearly 
to their own class, and often spring &om it I 
therefore think that it would be wonderful if the 
approach of a whole covey of gay footmen and 
guiiilumonly valets did not overpower the virtuous 
resignation of the cottager. 

But the accompaniments of rank and fortune 
have a yet more serious evil. Unless very well 
regulated indeed, the habits of servants are almost 
sure to corrupt the simple people around them. A 
groat establishment) unrestrained by strict disci- 
pline, is a groat evil; and it behoves the rich to 
reiloct that unless they really perform their duties, 
look conscientiously into the conduct of their ser* 
▼ants, and counteract by good example the vicious 
tendency of their career, they may do as much 
harm as good by dwelling among their people; 
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The spirit which pervades the drawing-room ex- 
tends sooner to the servants' hall than most people 
would imagine. I can almost tell the notions 
inculcated among servants, and the rules to which 
they are subjected, by the manner of a footman 
when he opens the door. And, certainly, the 
general bearing of the heads of a family may be 
guessed by the demeanour of their domestics in a 
country place. 

In discussing the influence of example, my mind 
lecuis to the beautiful old town of S— , and to 
the occurrences, now many long years past, by 
which that peaceful and prosperous little district 
was converted into a scene of demoralization and 
of misery. No manufactories have ever blackened 
the spires of its churches, nor cramped the limbs 
of the young, nor sent the native to an untimely 
grave. So far they have been free, and they still 
are free. The children sport in its green meadows ; 
they are not aroused from their beds at four in the 
morning, to satiate the greed of wealth, or to gratify 
the grasping desire of parental cruelty. The soft 
and clear stream which turns its water-mill is its 
only instrument of commerce, and this on the 
summer's evening reflects on its surface numbers 
of townspeople, who stroll along its banks and 
even row on its waters. Tears ago this town was 
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remarkable for the quiet and eimpliGity of its in- 
habitants. Many of them had not been ten miles' 
distance from their homes. They were cleanly and 
industrious, and, in their -ignorance of vice, had 
their best guarantee for virtue. 

A great man came to live just in the predncfa 
of the town. He owned a pack of foxhounds ; but 
that circumstance, although it added greatly to his 
power of doing harm, could never have lessened 
him in the esteem of the sport-loving English 
people. He was, moreover, separated from Mb 
wife ; and she, who drove to cover in her gay 
chariot, and laughed and talked with the scarlet- 
coated huntsmen, bore a name well known to 
ignominy in the metropolis. What was the result! 
Young, half-educated country girls beheld vioe 
in all the fascinations of prosperity and success ; 
their reason was blinded by the spectacle. Day 
by day the simplicity of the yoimg, the integrity 
of the old, melted away. The ploughboy learned 
the vices of the groom, and a sense of right and 
wrong, too easily confounded in appearance, soon 
became confused in the minds of the peasantry 
around this centre of corruption. 

There is nothing which tends more to improve 
the habits of the poor than superintendence. '* I 
never go into the village," is the frequent deolara- 
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tion of the fine lady at the great house. But if 
aha performed well her duty, she would, whether 
the walk were wet or dry, make it a rule never to 
let a week elapee without going into the village. 
Such visits need not to be accompanied by prying 
or censure. Indeed, in my opinion, it is a great 
mistake to suppose that any one has a privilege to 
enter without a premonitory signal the home of 
another. I have seen some ladies do this, upon 
the plea that it was desirable to see what the poor 
were really about l^othing afi&onts or distresses 
a poor housewife more than this ill-bred intrusion 
— ^for intrusion it is, whether you enter the cottage 
parlour or the palace. The poor have a value for 
good-breeding and politeness in their superiors; 
and they will rarely be guilty of an incivility to 
those who— to use their own expression — ** behave 
like ladies to them." Much of the ingratitude and 
disrespect which I hear complained of in the poor 
proceeds from the want of consideration of the 
richer classes in trifling matters.* 

The value of superintendence cannot be disputed ; 
but if one desires to exemplify it, one has only to 
point to a village wherein there is no resident 

* The late Dr Arnold valued this principle of respect to the 
poor 80 highly, that hia manner was erer habitually polite and 
reapectlul to them, as well as kind. 
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clergyman. Look at the exterior. The cottages 
are miserable ; broken and patched windows, un- 
tidy gardens, dirt in heaps before the door, bespeak 
the absence of one whose pride and interest it is to 
have all around him in good order, and who is, in 
most instances, obliged to dwell among his own 
people. Sloth and vice, unreproved, generally pre- 
valL in the interior. The Sabbath-bell, which 
brings the villagers neat and clean from their 
homes, sounds not to them. Sunday, in such a 
case, ceases almost to be remembered, except as a 
rest, or as the opportunity of amusements, not of 
an order to sanctify the day. The lady, therefore, 
who is really desirous of performing her duty, will 
bo seen and known among her rural dependents. 

I must just glance at another office which I 
conceive to devolve upon the wife of a great landed 
proprietor — ^that of establishing a neighbourly and 
kindly feeling among the tenantry who are within 
her reach. A most unamiable, a most unchristian 
distinction now prevails between the landlord and 
his tenant, between the ladies of the hall or castle 
and their humbler fellow-Christians at the farm or 
grange. Formerly the ladies of the highest estate 
occasionally called upon the wives of their husbands* 
tenants ; they felt and established an interest in 
those who were within their reach. They did not 
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associate with them on terms of equality ; but there 
was, in the old school of conduct and manners, a 
system which preserved dignity, and yet conciliated 
good-wilL The feelings of others were gracefully 
consulted; we have deteriorated in this respect. 
It has happened to me in several instances to have 
had an opportunity to judge of the sentiments 
cherished by the wives and daughters of consider- 
able fanners towards the ladies of their landlords. 
The worst state of feeling prevails ; mortified pride, 
a disposition to view all actions in a false lights 
prevail No good-will has ever been shown; a 
child has died, a parent been ilL In former times 
some kind visit or letter of condolence would have 
been a source of innocent pride ; but a total dis- 
tinction between the two classes is shown, and 
bitter are the results in the minds of the humbler 
parties in question. 

In doing favours gracefully, we were certainly 
far excelled by our grandmothers. This age is one 
of pride. The general current of society in the 
metropolis is, indeed, more mixed; there mere 
birth is less considered, wealth has but little in- 
fluence where so many are rich ; but all this pro- 
ceeds fipom a selfish principle. Society is found to 
be more agreeable to the well-bom man, if the 
great are mingled with the lettered, than if re- 
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Btrioted to a dull legitimaoy. Bat, in the country, 
the landmark between the two orden is the moxe 
steadily planted, because it has been xemoTed in 
other spheres. There the great resume their grest- 
ness, and, at all events, support their station by 
tabooing all that is beneath them in positiTe con- 
ditioiL 

For my own part^ I do not think that a lady of 
rank or of large fortune would be the less a lady, 
the less a Christian, for yielding somewhat of her 
position to the feelings of others ; by learning to 
estimate what is valuable in the intermediate dan 
between rich and poor ; by extending the sphere 
of her sympathies, and endeavouring to establish a 
good and kind understanding between herself and 
her neighbours. I have often wondered at the 
inconsistency of ladies who are on very familiar 
terms with moustachioed musical profBSSors and 
singers, but who would be contaminated in calling 
upon a respectable farmer's wife. And in persons 
strictly pious, according to their own notions, I 
have observed that whilst very kind and conde- 
scending to the poor, they shrink firom any com- 
munication with the middle classes. The clergy- 
man's family is generally visited ; but if a solicitor 
happens to live in the village, he may have a saint 
for his wife and angels for daughters, but they 
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will receiye nothing moie than a dintant bow from 
the great lady of the neighbourhood. And this 
occurs at a period when education has done its 
utmost to equalize classes ; this is called keeping 
up one's position in life ; but I think it yery like 
a manifestation of that unworthy pride of station, 
at which our Blessed Saviour points when He 
warns us not to take the " highest place,'* but to 
be meek and lowly in heart. 

These few general hints with regard to our con- 
duct in some of the relations of life preface my 
observations on one of the principal — an attention 
to the moral and religious education of the poor. 

It may be argued that this is in the hands of 
the clergy ; but let those who so reason remember, 
that it is a holy privilege to aid, by their efforts, 
the exertions of that excellent and indefiEitigable 
body of men ; and that these can hardly ever be 
effectual unless aided, to some extent, by the laiiy. 
To the lady of the manor might be assigned the 
office of visitor, if she has not time to undertake 
every portion of the instructive part. Should she 
wish for instructions concerning the mode of per- 
forming this part of her duty, I recommend the 
admirable works of Mrs Tuckville to her notice. 
This lady has not only written, she has devoted 
the energies of a powerful mind to the task of in- 
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fonning the most humble portion of the commanity 
— the poor children of Westminster. In the midst 
of those wretched streets a school has been esta- 
blished, guided by her intellect^ and frequently 
benefited by her presence, in which, rescued £rom 
the seductive idleness of street companions, there 
may be seen the pale-faced denizens of that low 
part of the metropolis. Hither they come and 
glean, upon an admirable plan, the very bread of 
life. Each of these little children, bom to toil, 
perhaps to penury, there receives the elements of 
instruction in such a mode as might well excite the 
emulation and envy of more fortunate children. 
The understanding, the memory, the heart, are in- 
formed and improved at once ; and, under the 
blessing of God, these little beings are reclaimed 
from sin and ignorance, and from destitution, in 
as far as knowledge is, in all classes, power. 

I need hardly mention as another source of 
practical information, the Normal School at West- 
minster, established under the direct auspices of 
the National Society. In this institution are 
formed the schoolmasters and female teachers who 
afterwards are dispersed over the country, and in 
whose hands are the destinies of thousands. Yon 
enter a large, plain building, not far from the 
Westminster Hospital; and are ushered into a 
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well-ventilated, spacions room, the presiding head 
of which is a young Scotsman, Mr Wilson, of great 
intelligence, and of a kind and open aspect. The 
children of the school amount to some hundreds. 
They belong to the lowest classes, and the poverty 
of most may be attested by the scraps of provisions 
which they bring with them by way of dinner, 
many of them living too far to go home to that 
meaL They are divided into classes, each taught 
by a master, who is under the superintendence of 
Mr Wilson, whose quick eye is on the whole 
alternately. These poor boys, ragged, but, by the 
discipline of the school, obliged to be clean in 
person, can answer questions and explain what they 
read in a manner which shows that the mind has 
been carefully and most admirably opened to re- 
ceive instruction. The girls* school is on the same 
plan ; presided over by a mistress, who practically 
trains the teachers her auxiliaries. From these the 
most excellent teachers may be selected ; a moderate 
stipend will satisfy those who combine a desire for 
independence with zeal and knowledge : for the 
teachers of the Normal school are neither fine 
ladies nor would-be gentlemen. Those who have 
been troubled with the incapacity, the irritability, 
and the want of intelligence of the village dames, 

will do well to pension off those functionaries, if 

h 
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they can afiPord it, and to liave recourse to an in- 
stitution whence pure and orthodox tenets, and 
system, are to be obtained. 

On the subject of charity, some new opinions 
have been broached within these last ten years, 
most dissonant from our old-fashioned notions of 
that Christian virtue. From the doctrines recently 
enforced, it would appear that the giving of alms, 
the opening of the heart to impressions of compas- 
sion, are reprehensible weaknesses, destructive to 
the class whom they would benefit. The tenets of 
utilitarianism are so much at variance with that 
instinct which is within us, with our early prepos- 
sessions, and with the axioms of most Christian 
writers, that one would suppose it almost impos- 
sible to make them a part of one's real and earnest 
belief, or to engraft it on the character ; and, 
indeed, the reaction that has taken place among 
us, actuating society to liberal and great exertions 
for the unfortunate, and the tendency of most of 
our popular works, prove that the chilling reign of 
this false philosophy has passed away, and that it 
could never lay hold of the best feelings of an 
English public. 

In regard to the ability to give, it should be 
fully impressed on a conscientious mind, that, to 
bestow sums which would prevent a just dischai^ 
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of debt, is not charity. That of which a man 
ought to make restitution to others, belongs to the 
owners, and not to the poor. *' He that gives the 
poor what is not his own,** says Bishop Taylor, 
"makes himself a thief^ and the poor to be the 
receiver." This is, indeed, a most appalling view 
of the question. 

It becomes, however,* a lady of moderate means, 
upon entering her career, carefully to examine into 
her probable expenses, in order to decide what 
portion of her means she ought to devote to 
charity; and having done this, she ought to be 
consistent in hot exceeding the bounds which she 
has laid down. A similar strictness and consist- 
ency ought, at the same time, to be observed in 
respect to dress and amusements, and purchases of 
every kind not essential The bounty of a woman 
of moderate fortune must, therefore, be within 
legnlatious. 

But I am far from advising a measured mode of 
administering charity to those whose ample means 
do not require sacrifices even of their best disposi- 
tions. God, it is said, lowth a cheerful giver. Ho 
loveth also the generous impulse, the quick and 
kindly feeling, the charity which considereth not, 
but runneth over like an over-full vessel. I am 
not fond of charity purses ; I like not the too 
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scrupulous doling out and reckoning up of these 
sums which we give to the poor. In some cases, 
self-restraint ceases to be a virtue. 

The nature of those objects to which we should 
devote our attention must greatly depend on our 
own situation and on our means. 

"But yet," says Bishop Taylor, "if we do 
extend beyond our measures, and give more than 
we are able^ we have the Philippians and many 
holy persons for our precedent ; we have St Paul 
for our encouragement ; we have Christ for our 
counsellor ; we have God for our rewarder, and a 
great treasure in heaven for our recompense and 
restitution."* 

The best objects of charity, according to one of 
high authority, are poor housekeepers, that work 
hard, and are burdened with large families. It is, 
indeed, most desirable to assist this class to remain 
in their frugal homes, to aid their honest pride in 
maintaining a house over their heads. Much may 
be done in this way, even without large means, by 
employing the poor and struggling instead of the 
showy and prosperous shopkeepers ; and, in a still 
lower rank of life, by giving away those partially 
worn-out garments, which so many ladies bestow 
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upon their maids. They should all be put in one 
lai^e chesty as they are left off — ^many of them are 
invaluable to that hard-working under-current of 
the population, who, more especially in London, 
suffer, and labour so intensely; persons who, it 
has been beautiMly observed, have nothing left 
them but their misery and modesty. In this 
class, I should place clerks with families and very 
limited incomes ; tradespeople with little capital ; 
the large community of daily teachers of both 
sexes ; and alas ! numbers of literary labourers in 
a field sometimes of scanty profit Little can the 
prosperous conceive the infinite distress among 
this class of persons in London — a class to whose 
physical wants are added those of an honourable 
pride, deeply wounded by the necessities of their 
situation. Many such suffer under the long course 
of privations which tell hourly upon them, un- 
known even to their nearest friends, unconsciously 
to themselves ; few persons of this class are long- 
lived. When truly respectable, they seldom make 
their sorrows known. It is the bold and idle who 
are importunate. It is well recommended by 
Jeremy Taylor to " search into the needs of numer- 
ous and meaner families;'' for thousands suffer 
the live-long misery of penury without complaint. 
How beautifully has the great master of homely 
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fiction,* in many instances, painted this class of 
individuals, and delineated their few joys, their 
daily toils, their often early doom I Who can ever 
forget that scene drawn by his hand, entitled 
"Our next-door lodgers 1" The poor widow and 
her youthful son eke out their scanty portion by 
the labours of the latter as a transcriber ; the sickly 
boy works at his desk, leaning over the task-work 
that consumes his strength. Day after day his 
long thin fingers become thinner and thinner ; the 
hectic flush deepens on his cheek. For the child 
of fortune there would be instant advice, countiy 
air, a genial climate — ^all that fondness and luxury 
could effect. But for the poor consumptive boy 
there is no rest — ^no fresh air to blow on his hot 
cheek — ^no dainties to tempt the failing appetite-^ 
no flowers, the delight of the consumptive, to 
gladden those eyes which shall soon close in death. 
At length, the long lean fingers can write no more 
— the pen that had supported the widowed mother 
ceases to move : a dark and early fate was thine, 
poor boy ! 

I shall close these few observations on the nature 
and objects of charity in these words : " Give, look- 
ing for nothing again, that is, without considera- 
tion of future advantages ; give to children, to old 

* Dickens. 
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men, to the unthankful and the dying, and to thope 
you shall never see again, for else your alms or 
courtesy is not charity, but traffic and merchandise ; 
and be sure that you omit not to relieve the needs 
of an enemy and the injurious ; for so possibly you 
may win him to yourself; but do you intend the 
winning him to Grod." 

He that gives alms, must, truly, as the same in- 
yaluaBle writer observes, do it ''with a single 
heart, without design to get the praise of men." 

But charity in large towns must not only be 
impulsive, it must, to be efficacious, also be syste* 
matic. Great efforts are now in progress to grapple 
by an admirable volunteer system with the pro- 
minent distress of large towns. I point it out 
seriously to the consideration of all classes : why 
the higher should be exempt^ I know not. 



t 



CHAPTER VIL 

FURTHER REBCARKS ON THE DISTIKCnVE DUTIES TO BE AS- 
8IGEBD TO LADIES IN DIFFERENT CIRCUMSTANCES — THE 
WIFE OF A NOBLEMAN— OF A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT — 
OF A OLEBOTMAN — OF A MERCANTILE MAN AND OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL MEN — ON THE DUTIES COMMON TO ALIi 

CONDITIONS OF UFB ON THE CHOICE OF FRIENDS AND 

A0QUAINTANCB3. 

I HAVE endeavoured to point out some of what I 
conceive to be the highest duties attached to a 
position of influenca It now remains to discuss 
those which may be considered as of minor im- 
portance, but which, nevertheless, lead to the hap- 
piness of the young matron, if properly understood, 
and exercised with discretion. 

Much of the unhappiness and subsequent alien- 
ations which exist between married persons in 
the higher classes of life proceed from a selfish in- 
difference on the part of a wife to the interests and 
pursuits of her husband. I believe there never 
yet was a marriage thoroughly infelicitous, when 

the wife endeavoured to enter into her husband's 
121 
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a%'ocatioii8y when she sTmpathiaed in hiB twrtfii, 
and promoted the enjojmentB which he mort 
prized. I mean, of conne, when soch pmsoitB are 
honourable and snch enjoyments innoeent. The 
previous education of women is genenllj directed 
to make them elegant^ showj, aoeomplishfid, hot 
not to cultivate their real sensibilities. I giant 
that morbid feelings are sufficiently indulged, hut 
that is not the basis on which the sensibility which 
expands in a womanly sympathy is formed. The 
thoughts are turned on self, and, in the first days 
of married life, the flattered bride expects and de- 
mands a devotion which is only accorded by men 
in proportion to the congeniality of an affectionate 
nature, which they find in those whom destiny has 
bestowed on them. It is not always want of 
priuciplc, or deficiency in feeling, which drives 
itieti fVom their homes ; men of acute feeling are 
more open to diBappointments, more prone to act 
from the impulse of wounded feelings than the 
calmer beings who can sustain, with less suffering, 
iUa ubHonce of sympathy. The true happiness of a 
woman, of whatever rank she may be, consists in 
nittkitig her home happy : no pleasure can supply 
ih/ii source of felicity. 

The lady who is united to a nobleman should 
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endeavour to make herself well acquainted with 
the true condition of her husband's affairs, and to 
become really that old-fashioned being, a helpmate 
to him : for let it not be supposed that such an 
aid or solace is less needful to the peer than to the 
peasant. In the present state of affairs, when it is 
confidently alleged that one-half of the hereditary 
estates in the kingdom are mortgaged, there must 
be many who have to sustain secret and corroding 
cares, and to whom the comfort of a wife's sympathy, 
the benefit of her advice and foresight, must, in- 
deed, be invaluable. Women have much in their 
power, also, in restraining others, and in regulating 
their own expenditure. They are, also, very capable 
of comprehending intricate affairs of business, and 
often see the way out of difficulties more clearly 
than men. They have, indubitably, more courage, 
even when it comes to the sacrifice of comfort and 
appearances, than the other sex. 

They might, therefore, be — ^were they not, as I 
grieve to say, often selfish and frivolous, until 
chastened by humiliation— of essential service to 
their husbands, under the pressure of those anxie- 
ties which seem to be the lot of many of the envied 
in the higher classes. A woman who finds her hus- 
band's affairs in a chaos of entanglement, should 
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induce him to face his difficulties, with a view to 
futoie comfort She should endeavour to estimate 
what ought to he his actual expenditure, and then 
resolve to adhere to that scale. She should deter 
him from all needless outlay, should quench, for 
instance, the passion of renovating, decorating, and 
even rehuilding, which is the rage and snare of men 
who would shun the gaming-tahle or the turf; she 
should abjure yachting and picture-buying. She 
should, at the same time, show that she could' 
curtail her own pleasures, and feel herself con- 
tented in the performance of the duties which 
must end in peace of mind Her difficulties will 
be great, her merit will therefore be great But 
she may be assured that she will raise, not lower 
her family in estimation ; dazzled as the world is 
by display, there is no sentiment more nearly allied 
to contempt than that with which display, beneath 
which embarrassments are thought to lurk, inspires 
well-judging persons. They shrink, as firom the 
fruit into which the insect has eaten. A hollow 
prosperity is ten times more degrading than honest 
economy. 

I cannot call to mind, without pride, the truly 
English character of a nobleman, lately deceased, 
who came to his vast estates heavily encumbered. 
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l>nTmg the lifetime of his father, although the 
canker, mortgage^ had penetrated into the core of 
his possessions, the accustomed state of a nohle 
and prosperous family had heen kept up. The 
sun of affluence shone, but its beams, to the con- 
scious eye of him who was destined to succeed to 
the inheritance, disclosed decay rather than added 
splendour to the broken fortunes of the family. 

The nobleman to whom I am referring at length 
succeeded. His was an open, honest, dauntless 
nature ; valuing the things of this life justly and 
seriously, he had a true conception of the word 
honour. When he became possessed of the estates, 
he looked firmly and thoroughly into his circum- 
stances. The inspection was fearful; but his 
courage rose above adversity. He shut up the 
family seat, the pride of generations and the boast 
of the Augustan age. So far have many also gone 
in retrenchments, then hastened to Paris or to 
Florence, to become foreign in manners, in plea- 
sures, in hearty and perhaps in faith. But this 
honoured nobleman did not so ; he remained on 
his estate. He had the fortitude to live in a 
cottage on that noble property, attended only by 
one or two servants, but overlooking from that 
retreat the management of his possessions, benefit- 
ing his neighbours and tenantry, and gradually, 
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without deserting those to whom Providence had 
placed him in the relation of a guide and master, 
redeeming his possessions, so as to leave them un- 
encumbered to his next heir. 

In similar cases it would, I grant, be difficult 
for the married to take so decisive a step, but much 
might be done, even while remaining at homa 
Beware of inducing your husband to live abroad ! 
All honourable, important, and English pursuits 
are there impracticable. Pleasure, which seeks 
how to get through the long day — ^the gaming- 
table, and acquaintance, such as may easily be 
formed, but cannot easily be relinquished, but ill 
supply the place of the manly and bracing diver- 
sions of the woodland chase or the improvement of 
the garden. From the absence of one common in- 
terest, the tie between husband and wife is loosened 
in these foreign capitals. Few return thence so 
happy and so united as they went ; and, indeed, 
the constant sight of married infidelity, the ridicule 
attached to married devotion, the prevalent under- 
standing, which dilutes all real attachment^ and 
almost authorizes vice, must loosen, even in the 
purest minds, the reverence for those bonds which 
death alone should dissolve, but which every day's 
foreign experience loosens. 

I do not mean to disparage the incalculable 
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advantages of travelling ; but these are very dis- 
tinct from a continued residence in a foreign capital 
The sphere there is almost as limited as that of a 
provincial town in England, without the incitements 
to good character which exist at home. After the 
novelty is worn ofl^ any very intelligent and re- 
flective mind will become weary of the objectless 
existence, and of the local gossip and ill feelings 
which prevail, unquenched by those sentiments of 
neighbourhood which become an established feel- 
ing among us at home. I grant the fascinations of 
a fine climate, of scenes of beauty and interest, of 
an easy, inexpensive society ; but I conceive that 
these are counterbalanced by the moral mischiefs 
which proceed from a long residence abroad, and 
from dangers which affect a man of rank and for- 
tune, in my opinion, far more seriously than they 
do his wife. 

There is one vital point on which it is more likely 
to injure women than men — that of religion. To 
live continually as Protestants in a country of 
Boman Catholics, to see around you rites and cere- 
monials into which you cannot enter, gradually 
breaks down a deep sense of the reverence due to 
holy things ; and the transition from want of re- 
verence to want of belief is an easy and imper- 
ceptible gradation. 
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K a young woman marries a man who is in 
Parliament, she ought to enter kindly and zealously 
into all his subjects of interest, so that, at all events, 
when he has time to converse with her, he may 
find that he is speaking to an intelligent, sentient 
being, and not to a thing of clay, whose caps and 
bonnets, or, still worse, her dogs, form her sole 
subject of interest How painful a sight is it to 
behold a man of progressive mind bestowed on one 
of these , live wax images ! His generous senti- 
ments and expanding powers dimly comprehended; 
his heart, from want of congeniality, preying upon 
itself j neither beauty, nor even sweetness of tem- 
per, can long retain more than a passive good- 
will when such is the case. The knot is indis- 
solubly tied, and the good man bears its thraldom 
in silence, but turns to other sources of interest 
and satisfaction — ^home is his least. 

The universal hatred expressed towards political 
ladies, justly founded as it is, has led to a veiy 
weak conclusion on the part of many of the female 
sex — ^that politics are altogether a forbidden field 
for women. They forget how intimately the real 
state of public affairs concerns us all — concerns the 
man mature in judgment, and his child on the 
knee — concerns every heart that can beat with 
good-will to its country's interests — and influences 
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the destiny of those yet unhom. The study of 
politics, as we are enahled to comprehend it in the 
excellent articles in the first-rate reviews, and in 
some of our newspapers, tends to strengthen the 
understanding of woman, and to fix her attention 
on objects which are really important. It reveals 
to her the real condition of the lower classes ; it 
calls forth sentiments of philanthropy, and elevates 
her above the every-day cares which, without some 
higher occupation, are apt to engrosa every thought 
Besides, a much greater degree of interest is given 
to society when women express some concern in 
the affairs which form the object of man's existence. 
There is no reason why the avocations of the sexes 
should be peremptorily separate. Women are not 
worse managers of a house, more careless wives, 
more incompetent mothers, for making use of their 
reasoning powers ; and it is only the eagerness to 
display, not the endeavour to comprehend, which 
renders them repubive and even importunate. 

To the wives of all professional m*n I should 
recommend to cultivate an interest in that which 
interests those with whom they must pass their 
lives. An honourable ambition for her husband 
to rise in fame, as in character, is a fine trait in a 
woman's attributes ; and it adds to the other in- 
centives which stimulate men to great efforts, and 
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lewards tbem for success. In fact, it tends to 
Tender woman essential to man ; and the hold upon 
the habits of man continues strong when beauty 
has lost its charms, and until intellect is finally 
extinguished in the darkness of insanity or of the 
grave. 

The wife of a clergyman has an arduous part to 
perform in society j her duties are manifold, her 
difficulties not few : for if she be inert and in- 
different, she fails in aiding those objects which 
female offices are required to advance. If she be 
interfering and over-zealous, she does more harm 
than good to her husband's parishioners. It is her 
part to be kind, neighbourly, and forbearing, never 
to exasperate her husband's quarrels, or to meddle 
in any controversies between him and his fellow- 
labourers in his vocation ; yet her example should 
be more than ordinarily strict. I think, if a clergy- 
man's wife endeavour to show that she is actuated 
by the true spirit of a Christian, that she is humble 
and sincere active, but not self-righteous, the 
greatest allowance will be made by those with 
whom she is thrown into contact for those errors 
which, as long as human nature is infirm and ' 
wilful, must creep into any conduct. It is the 
assumption of over-goodness, and the exclusiveneai 
of that dangerous word, gentility, which often 
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disgusts the parishioneis of the married clergy. In 
heeoming a clergyman's wife, pride and pretension 
should alike be laid aside. The pastor's wife 
should call upon every respectable parishioner. 
She must even break down some of the barriers 
which have hitherto been reared up between her 
and the semi-genteeL This to a refined young 
gentlewoman appears, indeed, a cruel necessity; 
but it may be modified by discretion and good tasta 
Ne^hbourly feelings may exist without much in- 
tercourse ; but the respect due to every worthy 
resident in a parish should not fail to be shown, 
and it may be shown without the risk of intimacies. 
Intimacies, indeed, not grounded on congeniality, 
generally end in quarrels and alienation. A clergy- 
man's wife should be slow and cautious in forming 
my until she .well knows the character and prin- 
ciples of the party. Having formed such, she should 
be more than ordinarily discreet ; not to repeat 
observations^-not to join in slander — to be eon- 
sifitent in manner — ^to sanctify society by her good- 
will, her cheerful kindness, her forbearance, her 
humility. 

How beautiful is the career of a clergyman and 
of his wife, when their minds are thus disposed, and 
their feelings tutored by the chastening influence 
of charity t How serene^ how honoured, is their 
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path ! I can recall an instance, years ago, of beingi 
thus beautiful in their lives, and honoured in the 
tomb. Few, perhaps, have ever seen the secluded 
and romantic glen, the vale of Alton, in Derby- 
shire, over which the windows of their rectoiy 
commanded a view ; a sort of dell, sunk beneath 
their low stone garden wall, garnished with the 
polyanthus, which grew between the clefts of that 
ancient boundary. The dell is watered by a wind- 
ing stream, now half-buried amid branches of the 
wild hazel, now appearing in rich meads, studded 
with substantial farmsteads ; the rectory, and its 
adjacent church, graced the whole scene. Large 
bams, planted there in order to receive tithes in 
kind, stood around its ample farm-yard, and a well- 
stocked garden, rich, too, in flowers, surrounded 
the low, long house, in which dwelt for forty years 
the couple to whom I have alluded. Their days 
were days of peace. It was not the age of charity- 
schools, nor even, if I remember aright, of Sunday- 
schools, yet the villagers were well taught through 
their exertions and those of the curate, and were 
an honest, hard-working race. The neighbourhood 
was composed of the usual mixture of gentry and 
farmers. The rector and his wife were received in 
the best society ; yet no one ever imputed pride to 
the latter, nor misunderstood the happy, friendly 
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terms on wliich they stood with her. She thought 
it not derogatory to her to ask one of the principal 
&rmer's wives, at certain times, to take a dish of 
tea at the rectory. She had a kind word, and 
kind actions, too, for every deserving parishioner. 
Frugal, yet hospitable, cheerfully and comfortably 
religious, she was no disputant in theology, no 
partisan, no anathematiser of others, no incendiary 
to the polemical fury of the clergy. Alas ! would 
that we could diffuse her gentle and Christian 
spirit throughout the world of women who weakly 
discourse upon themes which, in the present state 
of affairs, cannot be dispassionately argued, with- 
out reflecting how rashly they blow up the flame 
which "such a little matter kindleth !" 

It is true, as Bishop Beveridge remarks of his 
own time, " that we live in an age wherein Chris- 
tianity, in the general notion of it^ is highly courted, 
all sects and parties amongst us making their pre- 
tences to it; whatsoever opinions and circumstances 
they differ in, be sure they all agree in the external 
profession of the Christian religion, and, by con- 
sequence, in the acknowledgment that they ought 
to be Christians indeed. But I fear that men are 
generally mistaken about the notion of a true 
Christianity, not thinking it to be so high and 
divine a thing as really it is ; for if they had true 
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and clear conceptionB of it, they would never £mcy 
ihemselTes to be Christians upon such grounds as 
usually they do, making as if Chnstianity consisted 
in nothing else but m the external perfonuance of 
some few particular duties, and in adherence to 
them that profess it, whereby Christianity is a thing- 
of much higher, and far more noble nature, than 
such would have it" * 

Such is, indeed, the case in the present day. Be* 
ligion, or rather the jargOn of party, is the one 
fashionable topic of conversation. It dissevers 
families and aUenates friends ; it infuriates oftener 
than it edifies. Women, especially, are animated 
by a zeal which they very falsely call holy ; a zeal 
for certain opinions and for certain preachers, and 
not for the living Word of Cod. Let me warn 
the clergyman's wife not to rush into polemios, 
wisely to shun controversy with her own sex, but 
diligently to inform herself on every subject con* 
nected with her faith, that she may learn how little 
even the wisest may know of the things which are 
unseen ; that she may prove how bounded are our 
intellectual resources, and how limited must ever bo 
our knowledge. She will then perceive how vain 
is presumption — ^how arrogant the condemnation 
of others. 

* "Private Tlioaghts,*' bj Bishop Beveridge. 
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The ¥dfe of a cleigyman of limited income^ 
among whidi class we may reckon the majority, 
has some privations to undergo. She must learn 
to hear to see her richer neighbours more fortunate 
in worldly position than herself; she must learn — 
what is to some women a severe lesson — to dress 
simply, and even plainly. I do not enforce the 
very unbecoming, old-fashioned, and Quaker-like 
iiomeliness which seems to prevail among some of 
4his class of ladies, nor do I see that youth need 
be disfigured, or the characteristics of a lady be ever 
lost Tb» style of the gentlewoman should be 
preserved throughout ; and this it is as easy to do 
in the simple white muslin, as in the costly silk — 
in the gingham, or rather Swiss muslin gown, as in 
the most expensive material that can be purchased. 
There should always he a nicety and dignity in 
everything that relates to the parsonage-house. 

It is to be lam^ited that theie are few occupa- 
turns by which women can assist the exertions of 
their husbands without losing their position in 
society more or less. Hie foUies and prejudices 
of this country afl^ to poverty other inconveni- 
ences besides that of being poor ; they visit its 
efforts to relieve itself with loss of rank in society. 
Education, the most important of offices, and one 
peculiarly suited to the gentle energies of woman. 
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sinks, in the clerical profession, those who attempt 
to combine it in the person of their wives, in the 
estimation of that class to which the clergy look 
for society. This is deeply to be regretted ; but I 
believe I am not overstating the case when I thus 
describe it. The term schoolmistress is a hard and 
harsh one for the young and elegant Time, and, 
above all, the influence of true religion, may lessen 
this false and often fatal notion, which attaches to 
exertions the most meritorious a sort of degrada- 
tion, and which has often, I know — such is the 
weakness of our nature— deterred women, com- 
petent to discharge those duties of tuition, from 
striving thus to aid their husbands. It has in- 
fluenced them to struggle — ^not indeed contentedly, 
perhaps getting into debt — ^with a very few hundreds 
a-year, rather than to incur the obloquy of adding 
by honourable efforts to their income. - 

I shall scarcely venture to contest this prejudice, 
but shall merely remark, that to all women who 
have time or health, the field of literature is open. 
To all are not given the talents to delight, but by 
all may be acquired the knowledge to instruct. Our 
best histories for young people have been written 
by ladies who were the wives of clergymen ; among 
others, Mrs Markham, or rather the late Mrs 
Penrose, whose works are invaluable, and whose 
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efforts were crowned with distinguished succesa 
Successive discouragements must not dishearten 
the first attempt to get a work published. The 
authoress of "Woman's Mission," that excellent 
book, found, I believe, considerable difficulty in 
getting her work published, and received a very 
small sum — twenty pounds — for the copyright. 
Several editions have been sold. The accomplished 
authoress has other cares to engross her attention, 
and has not resumed her pen ; yet, had she done 
so, how easy would have been her subsequent 
efforts ! Books of instruction for the middle classes, 
the pursuit of natural sciences, the fiction which is 
based upon an intimate knowledge of rural life, 
translations from esteemed authors, are all objects 
attainable by most ladies living in the country. 
To achieve works of research requires a proximity 
to a great library. 

I can only earnestly recommend many, who, 
working hard, bewail their privations, to remember 
that no powers are ever fully developed in this 
life — ^that we can all do more than we think we 
can do. The occupation of writing is a delightful 
one, and it would, of itself, repay the labour, which, 
taken regularly in the silence of the country, need 
not be oppressive. The feeling which warms a 
woman's heart when she reflects that she has sue- 
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cessfully endeayoured to ligliten her husband's 
cares, to give to her children greater advantages 
than would have been attained, to make home com- 
fortable, and lastly, to improve society, if in ever 
so humble a way — none can appreciate until they 
have experienced it. Money thus earned is indeed 
valuable, and bears interest ; it blesses, in snany 
ways, besides that of enriching. 

The pursuits of literature require almost as many 
moral qualities as intellectual powers. The womaa 
who attempts thus to aid her husband has a differ- 
ent^ and, I must think, a higher object to attain than 
the personal- acquisition of fame. She must there- 
fore enter upon it as a duty, and a duty from which 
«he is not to be deterred by obstacles, or by the 
disappointments of wounded vanity. Many such 
will occur ; unfavourable reviews, the cold appro- 
bation of friends, who are reluctant to give pain 
by disapproval ; or even the apathy of the public. 
In regard to reviews, there has sprung up a very 
false system, of the effects of which a generous and 
honest mind ought to try to rid itself Reviews 
are too often the result either of friendly medita- 
tion or of personal acquaintance. It is, indeed, 
customary to regard them as friendly or unfriendly, 
kind or unkind, instead of considering them as 
just or ui\just. So long as a review contains no 
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alluBions or sarcasms personal to an author, an 
author has no right to complain of any stnctures. 
The book which calls them forth is before the 
public, eind is ushered to the world with an im- 
plied understanding that it is lo run the gauntlet of 
criticism. A review of friendship, which cries up 
an inferior work, is a breach of trust to the public. 
I think all private considerations should be laid 
aside in such a case ; and I hold the practice of 
conciliating the opinions of the press, in any way, 
to he derogatory to the character of a lady or of a 
gentleman. It is true, such is the state of things, 
that the progress of an author who does not take 
such measures to insure a favourable reception of 
a work, will be slow, but it may not be the less 
sure. In the field of criticism there are some up* 
right and candid labourers, who wiU discern and 
distinguish merits unswayed by partiality; and, 
indeed, within these few last years, a more learless 
lAd honest syst^tn has prevailed in periodical 
critiques than was the case some years ago. 

On ihe other hand, when any literary efforts are 
engaged in, an undue vanity, an overweening con- 
fidence, is to be equally repelled and controlled. 
I^ instead of taking offence at a criticism, an author 
or autiKxress were to weigh its merits, to adopt, ia 
so £Eir as seemed good, its suggestions, literature 
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would "be benefited, and individual writers would 
improve, instead of deteriorating, after the first 
work, as is often the case. And, indeed, those 
authors who have a high purpose to serve — ^whether 
it be to advance the interests of science, or to pro- 
mote the moral and spiritual welfare of the public, 
or to assist a small income, and to educate a family 
by such exertions — ^will rise above the impulses of 
vanity, and conquer the emotions of disappoint- 
ment and humiliation. 

I cannot better conclude these observations than 
by adding to them the suggestions of Bishop Taylor. 
" Let every action of concernment be begun with 
prayer, that God would not only bless the action, 
but sanctify your purpose." The Tindertaking of 
any work which may, more or less, influence the 
minds of others, cannot, or ought not to be, entered 
upon without a deep sense of responsibility. We 
are about to add to the current of good or of evil j 
even if our work succeed not, it will be read by 
some — ^it will imbue some mind with its convictions 
— ^it will find its way into some families, there to 
impart what is instructive, or to weaken the mental 
strength of others. We may sometimes, even with 
the purest motives, fail to instruct; but the re- 
solution to do good is appreciated there where God 
judgeth more mercifully than man. " Holy inten- 
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tion is to the actions of a man that which the soul 
is to the body, or form to its matter, or the root to 
the tree, or the sun to the world, or the fountain 
to a river, or the base to a pillar ; for without these 
the body is a dead trunk, the matter is sluggish, 
the tree is a block, the world is darkness, the river 
is quickly dry, the pillar rushes into flatness and 
ruin, and the action is sinful, or unprofitable and 
vain." * 

To the wives of other professional men it may 
be considered that such observations as the preced- 
ing are not applicable. Yet many a struggle at- 
tends the progress up the ascent, even to compe- 
tency at the bar, or in the practice of medicine. 
Forbearance, fortitude, economy, must be the part 
of those women who many men not fully established 
in their respective callings. When, as must some- 
times occur, they are disheartened and dejected, 
let them remember, that in the exercise of an 
honourable profession men are generally far hap- 
pier, in the real sense of the word, than in the 
possession of secure wealth. Let them reflect 
that such a state is better, more profitable, more 
exalting to the mind, than the much-envied con- 
dition of a man of pleasure. Let them sedulously 
endeavour to lighten the cares which press so 

♦ " Holy Uving." 
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heavily, by a cheerful rosignation to ciiemiMta&eAy 
by good spirits, actiye haHts, and the practice of 
making the best of everything — a simple, but 
sonnd philosophy. Let them strive to abstain 
from resentment, or satire, or any indulgence of 
irritation or of pleasantry which may make enemies ; 
such is the part of Christian prudenca At the 
same time, preserve your independence, let not 
motives of interest ever be the sole guide in form" 
ing or maintaining acquaintance. Be peaceable 
and kind, but never servile. 

In both of the professions to which I have re- 
ferred, men are exposed to many and to peculiar 
temptations. Society is now greatly improved 
since the circuit offered a series of convivial 
dinners, at which the counsel drank freely— and 
when county towns regarded the assizes as a season 
of something approaching to demoralization, from 
the free and loose habits of barristers. A better 
order of things prevails ; still, wherever men are 
congregated, there will be much to sully the purity 
of the character, to tempt the weak, and to shake 
the firmness of the strongest 

A young barrister going his circuit, and sepa- 
rated from home, is led into various temptations. 
Let not a wife judge too harshly if sometimes the 
fine texture of the character be injured, nor let her 
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despair of its restoration under her gentle auspices. 
Plaee an honourable confidence in your husband, 
or, if such a blessing be denied by his conduct, be 
merciful, be mild, and reflect from what snares 
your sex and your consequent position in life have 
spared you. On the other hand, during your 
temporary separation from your husband, let your 
own conduct be not only irreproachable, but dis- 
creet. The old-fashioned plan of living retired, of 
preserving a staid and somewhat reserved demean- 
our, has been too much abandoned of' late, either 
for the happiness or the respectability of young 
married women. The system of never going out 
when a husband cannot accompany you, is, indeed, 
by common consent, laid aside ; but there is no 
need to run into extremes on this point. To see a 
yoxmg married lady, during the absence of her 
husband on business, night after night engaged in 
amusement, augurs no good to her happiness on his 
return. Nor does it show a reflecting or sensible 
mind not to be able to brook some portion of 
solitude or of retirement; for in London it is 
seldom possible, and certainly never necessary, to 
live in solitude. A lady so circumstanced should, 
at all events, be peculiarly careful of the nature of 
the society which she joins when her husband is 
absent. She should select the more quiet and un- 
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exceptionable part of her acquaintance : for we all 
know that there are gradations in all these points. 
She should consider, among those with whom she 
can associate, not only who are the most respectable 
and worthy of her friends, but also who are the 
most strict and well-judging as to their friends. 

Many very good people contrive to collect a very 
inferior class of acquaintance around them, some- 
times from their own easiness of temper and readi- 
ness to be pleased, at other times from a too great 
indulgence to the suspected follies of their acquaint- 
ance, sometimes from the nature of their own con- 
nections. A married woman, apart from her hua- 
band, should be supported, not sunk in society, by 
her acquaintance. She should never run the risk 
of an unfriendly observation which could be founded 
in truth. She should be guarded at all times in 
admitting no particular attention from gentlemen ; 
but when her husband is away from her, her con- 
duct should be more than ordinarily strict in that 
respect. And men of the world soon, as if instinc- 
tively, discover the inclinations of women, and will 
never, if gentlemen in the true sense of the word, 
intrude upon the retiring modesty of any young 
married woman; they will hold her scruples 
sacred, and will always speak with respect of her 
deportment 
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A woman can hardly calculate how much of 
esteem she conciliates by a line of conduct which, 
if she he really modest and well-intentioned, it will 
be natural to her to adopt. If she has children, 
the time of her husband's absence may be the more 
especially devoted to their good ; if she has not> 
she will find many agreeable and engrossing em- 
ployments which will occupy advantageously her 
quiet hours, and fit her more completely for being 
the companion of a man of intelligence, and the 
delight of that society, to which she will return 
without a regret in her own mind or a surmise of 
indiscretion in that of others. 

The wife of a physician has not this separation 
to encounter, but she has the trial of seeing her 
husband engaged in a laborious and harassing pro- 
fession, with much to try his feelings and to prove 
his integrity : for, of all the learned professions, 
none require its members to be more honourable, 
more exempt from the littleness of avarice, more 
fiincere, or more prudent, than the duties of a phy- 
sician. A wife ought to endeavour to strengthen 
the impulses to good when shaken by the tempta- 
tions of the world, in her husband's mind. She 
ought to use her influence not to make him grasp- 
ing and time-serving, but to induce him to build 

bis hopes on an honourable reputation, upon the 

k 
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sure grounds of ability, attention, ^uid honesty. An 
extravagant wife is a snaie to lier husband in the 
exercise of his professional duties, often leading 
him to be exorbitant by his necessities. A penuri- 
ous wife betrays him equally into shame and evil 
report, by enforcing wrong motives, either directly 
or indirectly— either by direct influence or by ex- 
ample. 

For, indeed, the influence of a wife is, in very 
few instances, wholly resisted by a husband. It 
acts upon his mind unconsciously ; it is independ- 
ent often of love, sometimes even of real esteem ; 
it is, in fact, the force of habii And again, the 
very notion of a wife has, in this country, consider- 
able weight in disposing a man to succumb to the 
influence of one whose character, in the coi\jugal 
sense, it is the custom of society here to respect ; 
the very name of wife being sacred to English ears. 
Unless a man be totally depraved, that name — ^that 
word — ^is ever hallowed in his thoughts. He can 
remember when his mother bore it, when to be his 
father's wife was a claim, perhaps an honour, a 
passport to respect. The influeiftse of a wife is 
often unseen. But it seldom, when there is even 
only a shadow of union, becomes wholly extinct. 
I have traced its existence when men have been 
leading a life of profligacy, and beheld them 
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swayed by the virtuous wishes of a wife even where^ 
their passions were under the thraldom oi other 
predilections. 

The influence of a wife becomes, then, a serious 
and continual responsibility. I would exhort the 
young married woman, during the first year of her 
union, to examine into her own heart, and read 
there how she uses it — ^whether it has been em- 
ployed to moderate and to control, or to influence 
and irritate. Eefening, again, to the duties of a 
clergyman's wife, I conceive them to be somewhat 
extended, if not changed, in their character in the 
present day. The enthusiastic temper of mind in 
which religious subjects have been viewed for some 
years past has been much exasperated by women ; 
their tongues have not been idle. The invectives 
of one party against another have been sharpened 
by unwomanly virulence ; and the effect of this 
upon men who highly esteem the judgments of 
their wives, or whose affections are deeply en- 
grossed, is incalculable. There is, as a great 
authority has expressed it, '^ an open elevation of 
the standard o^elf-will." * Women, whose part it 
is to moderate and sustain, have been in too many 
instances the firebrands of religious controversy. 

* " Sermon on the Flea of Conscience," by the Ker. W. 
SeweU. 
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It is not necessary to go deeply into this part of 
my subject It remains for me, in concluding this 
chapter, simply to sum up the range of duties to 
which the richer members of society and the wives 
of its spiritual teachers are called, and then to 
point out those common to every condition in 
which the English matron may find herself placed. 

We have alluded to the imperative duty of teach- 
ing the ignorant. Our Christian profession re- 
quires also that we should endeavour, when occa- 
sion offers, to give the best advice that we "are 
able to doubting persons ; that we should afford 
such advice as we best can to the erring." This 
we are bound to do prudently as well as charitably 
— not to interfere impertinently with the con- 
cerns of others, and to adopt the best times and 
opportunities for enforcing precepts on which we 
conceive the well-being of others to depend. We 
are bound to speak plainly and openly when we see 
others unconsciously falling into snares, or associat- 
ing with persons of bad character ; supposing, how- 
ever, that our degree of intimacy, and the reliance 
which such friends have upon us, both authorize 
and facilitate such a step. And of this we may be 
assured, that candour in such matters, although 
often a difficult and always an unpopular effort, 
will in the end alone bring peace of mind to our 
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own hearts, and establish confidence towards ns in 
those of others. At the same time, we mnst well 
exanune our motives in undertaking such a course, 
to see if it be directed by any personal resentments, 
or by the love of dictation, or by the irresistible pas- 
sion for being busy. We must pause and ponder 
well before we decide on the step which must affect 
the estimation in which others are held ; we must 
remember the awful injunction which forbids us to 
" bear false witness." We must not view the im- 
puted faults of others in the most severe, but in 
the most lenient point of view that is possible ; at 
the same time, the disposition to mercy must be 
founded on the "poles of truth." We may pity, 
but we dare not extenuate immorality. 

To women belong many of those delicate offices 
to which men can neither so safely nor so effectually 
apply themselves. Women can speak in cases in 
which men would involve themselves in disputes 
of a most serious nature, were they to attempt in- 
terposition, or even to express an opinion. In the 
present state of society there are few points on 
which so muc^oifficulty exists as in regard to per- 
sons of careless morals, or with latitudinarian prin- 
ciples in religion. We are instructed by the high 
authority of Bishop Taylor that it is our duty to 
admonish sinners ; but then he adds, " diligently, 



> 
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but seasonably, prudently and charitably.'' It 
wcmld not, indeed, be possible for society to exist 
in any comfort if every well-intentioned person 
considered himself at liberty to exhort the un- 
righteous and to reprove the erring. For the pre- 
servation of public morals, as those of society in 
general may be considered, we have a provision in 
law ; and for the reformation of particuhur sinners 
we have the exertions of the clergy. But it will 
sometimes, in life's journey, occur to women either 
to be brought into connection with individuals of 
little principle, or to be allied with them by the ties 
of blood ; in such cases, it wiU be a Christian duty 
to avail herself of such opportunities as she can find 
of leading the minds of persons so unfortunate into 
a good train — of showing them, not the pragmatical 
form of self-righteousness, but the beauty and the 
forbearance of true religion. She must not foil 
honestly to express her sentiments, nor to check, 
by a grave but mild rebuke, any expressions which 
tend to lessen the respect due to virtue, or which 
cast a slight upon sacred subjects. Her influence, 
acquired by practical piety, and exercised with 
humility, may be, under God, an instrument of 
grace to the erring. 

Let her avoid argument, if possible, on religious 
subjects with the irreligious. It is well to do so : 
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for persons who have that tendency have commonly 
an overbearing conceit which is nourished, not 
lessened, by disputation, and which loves the dis- 
play of controversy. If a woman be so unhappy 
as to have for her kindred, or the friends of her 
youth, persons of a sceptical turn, let her rather 
endeavour to amend the views of conduct first — 
to soften the asperities towards others, which uni- 
formly accompany an absence of faith — ^to subdue 
the self-confidence — ^to establish an interest in the 
best feelings of such individuab. Then will the 
heart be opened to the impressions of gra<se ; and 
we cannot but believe that, by earnest prayer, 
amendment in sinners may be assisted, and that 
Grod will hear the supplications of the Christian 
for him who even denies his Saviour. Such inter- 
cessions may not often be required of us, but from 
some they will ; if not in early life, it may happen 
to all as advancing age brings in its train the 
saddest experience, to know the impenitent, or to 
witness the remorse of the contrite. In all such 
cases women may do much — ^they may do it in 
private. 

Many a man who has embittered his youth by 
error will not shrink from the gentle guidance of 
a sister, a wife, or a friend, when no persuasions 
could induce him to have recourse to a clergyman. 
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Men of this caste are, in general, so little babitnated 
to associate ^ith clergymen, and so unaccustomed 
to the ordinances of religion, that even the terror of 
death ^ill not open an entrance to that boly aid 
which is so invaluable in the hour of trial Woman 
may smooth the pathway to repentance, and yet 
spare the pride and humour the reluctance of the 
sinner. She must remember that nothing must be 
done by invective, nothing by sarcasm, nothing by a 
display of superiority ; yet she must ever be plain- 
spoken, though gentle and firm. Never for a mo- 
ment allow any person, either man or woman, to 
suspect that a doubt can exist in your mind : it is 
the unbelief of others that has originally unsettled 
their convictions. 

I know not a finer model of the true method of 
addressing one's self to the heart of the sinful than 
the memorial left by Bishop Burnet of his conver- 
sion of the Earl of Eochester. The little book in 
which it is contained presents a perfect model of 
the manner in which the sinning ought to be ad- 
dressed by those who really and earnestly desire to 
redeem them from ruin ; and never was there an 
existence more wasted, except in the warning which 
his errors have left to posterity, or a fine intellect 
more debased, than that of this nobleman. His 
father, Henry Wilmot, EatV oi "Rjoc^i^X^t, ^«a one 
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of those cavaliers of tlie reign of Charles the First 
whose portraiture has been so inimitably drawn by 
Clarendon ; he was brave and honourable in his 
dealings with man, but profligate and unscrupu- 
lous. After having been the chief promoter of the 
Bestoration, he died, leaving to his son little but 
the honours and titles which descended to him, 
and those hereditary and dissolute tendencies which 
were so strongly marked in the character of John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 

Never was a being more formed by nature to act 
a conspicuous part on the great theatre of the world 
than this nobleman. His education was carefully 
attended to by his mother, and his abilities, which 
were naturally of the highest order, were perfected 
under the cate of the most competent tutors. He 
became an accomplished classic, a master of French 
and Italian, and was deeply versed in the noble 
literature of our own country ; his mind was of a 
speculative turn, and "he loved," says Bishop 
Burnet, "to talk and write of speculative matters, 
and did it with so fine a thread, that even those 
who hated the subjects that his fancy ran upon, 
yet could not but be charmed with his way of 
treating of them." When, at the age of seventeen, 
he appeared, after his travels in Italy, at the court 
of Charles the Second, he dispVa-^^A. ^^«»^»s^?A 
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both of mind and person which few men possessed. 
'^He was graceful, tall, and well-made, if not a 
little too slender ; he was exactly well-bred ; and 
what by a modest behaviour natural to him, and 
what by a civility become almost as natural, his 
conversation was easy and obliging." To this 
charm of manner the young nobleman added a 
great vivacity, and a degree of wit which is de- 
scribed as having a sublimity and subtlety that 
were scarcely imitable. " Few men" — ^thus are the 
characteristics of Lord Eochester summed up by 
Burnet — " ever had a bolder flight of fancy, more 
steadily governed by judgment, than he had." 

These brilliant qualities were of course very accept- 
able in the court of the second Charles. The career 
which Lord Eochester ran in that scelJie of vicious 
fascination is well known to every English reader. 
Among other excesses, he acknowledged to Burnet 
that he was, during five years, in a state of con- 
tinual intemperance. It was not until at the age 
of thirty-one, when dreadful bodily sufferings, 
followed by a slow but certain decay, recalled this 
unfortunate man to some sense of his real condi- 
tion, that he bestowed one serious thought on that 
awful future at which, in his hours of licentious 
merriment, he had presumed to scoff, but which he 
seems never to have dared wholly to doubt 
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Among the various tutors who had guided his 
youth to so much of intellectual acquirement, but 
to so little vital knowledge, was one Dr Balfour, a 
worthy Scottish physician. This good man had 
laboured, as it appeared, in vain, to impress upon 
the mind of his gifted pupil a sen^e of his religious 
duties, and a love of reading. The world, as it 
dawned upon the flattered young Lord Eochester, 
seemed for a time to choke up the good seed thus 
sown ; but in the hour of sickness it revived, and 
a dim remembrance of those precepts so early im- 
planted, occurred in the lonely hours of the expir- 
ing invalid. 

Dr Burnet had attended, in her last moments, 
one whom he does not name in his account of Lord 
Eochester's conversion, but who is supposed to 
have been one of the many victims of his vices. 
She had died in the summer of 1679, and, in the 
October of that year. Lord Eochester, who was then 
supposed to be recovering from a " great disease," 
requested that Bishop Burnet would call upon him. 

These preliminary circumstances having been 
illustrated, I wish to draw the attention of those 
whose part in life is certain to be various, and whose 
destiny may be chequered, to the manner in which 
the erring man was induced to reflect, to believe, 
to amend. I regard women as so peculiarly fitted, 
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80 often enabled by circumstances to call, in the 
name of Christ, sinners to repentance, that I cannot 
forbear reflecting somewhat closely over the last 
scene of Lord Rochester's life. It was the forbear- 
ance, the gentle sincerity, and Christian patience 
of Bishop Burnet, that won upon the confidence of 
Eochester. " I was not long in his company," he 
writes, '^ before he told me that he should treat me 
with more freedom than he had ever used with 
men. of my profession." 

This candour was received with that Christian 
humility which is an example to us all in similar 
situations. " I followed him with such arguments 
as I saw were most likely to prevail with him ; 
and my not urging other reasons, proceeded not so 
much from any distrust I had of their force, as from 
the necessity of using those that were most proper 
for him." This judicious mode of treatment could, 
with good eflfect, be imitated by women, who gene- 
rally, with little restraint or consideration, pour 
forth a torrent of argument, displaying their mental 
resources without a regard to the conviction of 
others ; sometimes indulging in a flood of invec- 
tive, sometimes adopting, I grieve to say, the still 
more objectionable practice of talking at a person. 
Sisters are apt to do this to troublesome and ex- 
traragant' hrothexs ; and malx^mom^l \^^ S& \s» 
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frequently embittered by this practice, ruinous to 
her who directs the sidelong reproach, and to him 
who is its object. 

It would be foreign to my purpose here to follow 
the excellent Bishop minutely through the mourn- 
ful and closing scene of Eochester's short life. His 
intellect brightening as his weak, exhausted frame 
declined, Eochester learned to love the hand that 
dealt with him so justly yet so kindly. After their 
last interview, when Burnet, fearful of hastening 
the dissolution of the shattered frame, withdrew 
without a farewell, Eochester inquired for him. 
'* Being told that he was gone, he seemed to be 
troubled, and said, * Has my friend left me 1 Then 
shall I die shortly !' He lay much silent ; then 
they heard him praying very devoutly. And on 
Monday, about two o'clock in the morning, he 
died without any convulsion, or so much as a 
groan."* 

But it is not alone the duty of women who have 
arrived at mature age to aim at the conversion of 
the erring, it is their happier task to encourage 
those over whom they have influence to good works. 
To this end example is the most conducive ; but 

* " Some Passages of the Life and Death of John Earl of 
Rochester. Written by his own direction on his Death-bed 
bjir Gnhert Bnmet, D.D.** 
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example may be rendered still more effectaal by 
the aid of conyersation. 

What are the general subjects of conversation 
between ladies ? Dress, parties, the characters of 
others, their own arrangements and predilections. 
How much might be done by making the welfare 
of others the theme ) not in seK-righteousness 
or display, but in earnestness and truth ! How 
far better were it to point out the true value 
of those objects which the luxurious habits of 
society teach us to prize so highly, and to direct 
the current of discourse to topics worthy of excit- 
ing the emulation of Christians ! Above all, if it 
be not always easy to incite others to good works, 
it is always possible to encourage the desire to 
perform them when it has once been found to 
exist. Do not repress the generous impulse, either 
in husband or friend ; seek not to narrow the 
hearts that rest on yours. 

As the comforters of the afficted, women may 
ako effect much more good than, perhaps, the 
stronger sex. Few men are so insensible as not to 
be alive to the kindly manner, the soothing accents, 
of a sister or a wife. Be it remembered that a 
woman who is to sustain the wounded sensibility, 
of others must learn to moderate her own. And 
yet no being is more hateful than the hard, lectur- 
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ingf strong-headed woman, who checks the natural 
indulgence of sorrow, and attempts the vain solace 
of reasoning before the mind is strong enough to 
sustain the effort. Nor will such a disposition 
effect half the good which is to be produced by 
feminine sympathy, mild good sense, and a humble 
endeavour to point to the true source of consolation 
for every human affliction. 

Akin to the offices of faith which I have en- 
deavoured to point out as peculiarly adapted to 
woman's exertion, is the task of strengthening the 
weak and wavering in.their progress through life, 
and of comforting the over-sensitive and scrupulous. 
These are offices of delicacy suited to our sex. 
And there is yet another which, perhaps, more 
properly ought to come under the head of the duty 
of a mistress — ^to recall the erring among women 
of the lower class irom their sins, and to enable 
them to forsake the path of sin and misery. 

Such are some of the most important duties of 
woman. Eequired to perform duties so various, 
and to act so important a part in society, she has 
little reason to murmur that she is debarred from 
a voice in the Legislature, or precluded from any 
participation in the busy and anxious career of 
public life. 
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ON THB PRESEBYATION OF HEALTH — A DUTY AS IT BXOABDS 
OUBSELYES— ON THB BEST MODE OF EFFECTINO THAT END 
—ON THE SELF-nn>l7LaEN0E OF THE PRESENT GENERATION 
OF W0ME3r — THB TENDENCT OF HYPOCHONDRIASIS AND 
HYSTERIA — RHODES OF PREVENTION — THE USE OF THE BATH 
— SPONGING BATH RECOMMENDED— ON THE INSUFFICIENCT 
OF FEBCALE DRESS AS A PROTECTIVB AGAINST COLD— ON 

EXERCISE ON WALKING BEFORE BREAKFAST — HORSB 

EXERCISE— GARDENING— ON THE WANT OF PROPER EXER- 
CISE OF THE BRAIN AS PRODUCING NERVOUS DISEASES— ON 
OUR IGNORANCE OF THE HUMAN STRUCTURE. 

Therb is one part of a woman's duty whicli is 
rarely sufficiently impressed on lier mind in youth. 
This is the preservation of health. To neglect the 
boon which God has bestowed, to slight the bless- 
ingy beyond all price, and which no goods of for- 
tune can supply — ^for which thousands are pining, 
the crowning joy of all felicity, the source of moral 
strength, of utility, of exertion, is truly a sin, but 
a sin which we veil to ourselves under the plausible 
.characters in which we delight to deceive our own 
hearts. 

It is not until we have severely suffered that 

we can fully estimate the value of health ; and I 
161 it 
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believe, therefore, that a sharp and even dangerons 
illness in early youth, when it leaves no constitu- 
tional disease, is often a blessing, because a warn- 
ing to those whom it temporarily afflicts. It 
betokens to us that we are not to consider our 
enjoyments as secure, even for an hour — ^that we 
hold them but in sufferance, and upon the same 
precarious terms as others ; it rebukes the natural 
arrogance of human presumption. It inspires us 
with gratitude, and chastens us with humility; 
and Gk)d has ordained that the recovery £x)m 
disease shall be one of the most blessed and happy 
periods in existence. The consciousness of return- 
ing strength, the kindness of friends, the exquisite 
sense of renewed enjoyments, the finer perceptions 
of the mind, sensitive to all impressions in con- 
valescence, render a recovery jfrom an illness one 
of the most serene and delightful experiences of 
our probation in this world. Hence it is that 
people, independently of the pleasure of being the 
heroes of their own story, love to dwell upon the 
hours of sickness followed by recovery. Emotions, 
too delicate, too manifold to be recited, are mingled 
in the remembrance of that season of trial ; nor are 
such retrospections without their spiritual benefit 
to those who thus rehearse the mercies of their 
Creator and Preserver. But since it becomes us 
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to study how best we may fulfil our vocation here, 
and to render ourselves useful and active servcmts 
of Him who died for us, I propose entering into a 
few of those important considerations which relate 
to the preservation of health. 

However a young lady may, in the thoughtless- 
ness of her heart, haf e neglected her health before 
marriage, she must remember, that afber she has 
given her hand to another, she is responsible for 
her attention to everything that can promote or 
iigure his happiness. Her time, her heart, her 
health, are no longer her own. They are appro- 
priated to the mutual interest of herself and her 
husband. And if she wishes to poison the sources 
of domestic felicity, to convert home into that cave 
of Trophonius spoken of in the olden time, from 
which no man issuing was ever se6n to smile 
more ; if she intends gradually to break down the 
fond ties which have subsisted between her and 
her chosen partner, she will neglect her health, and 
so mar all that good which Providence has de- 
signed for her. And, I believe, that were this 
truth, which I have just stated, fully comprehended 
by women, they would not only take better care of 
their health than they usually do, but they would 
really enjoy better health. Much of the ill-health 
so prevalent among us results from the want of 
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prop&t care ; not from the want of, sometimes, an 
undue attention to our personal feelings, which I 
am far from considering as a wise and due care of 
the blessing of health. 

Supposing that the seeds of disease have not 
been laid in childhood, and that there is no parti- 
cular predisposition to any malady in the consti- 
tution, a young woman enters married life with 
every fair prospect of enjoying tolerable health; 
yet, how variable, and delicate, and complaining, 
do the majority of women become ! What a vast 
expense is incurred, during the course of their 
wedded lives, in physicians, medicine, change of 
air, baths abroad and at home, and journeys ! 
How few married women can walk— or can sup- 
press nervous feelings— or can eat like reasonable 
beings ; how many suffer, or say they suffer, from 
debility, headaches, dyspepsia, a tendency to colds, 
eternal sore throats, rheumatic attacks, and the 
whole Ust of polite complaints ! With all our 
modem wisdom, with all our books on health, our 
smatterings of physiological science, our open car- 
riages, sponging-baths, and attention to diet, we 
English matrons are a far more feeble race than our 
grandmothers, or even our mothers were. What 
daughter can walk half as far as her mother can % 
What young married woman can take the active part 
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that her mother did ? In most families, the order 
of things 13 reversed. It is not a child trembling 
for her mother's health, and fearing lest her parent, 
no longer young, should be fatigued ; but it is the 
mother who is always striving to spare her child 
exertions which she can herself perfectly well 
undergo, but which the enfeebled child of modem 
self-indulgence dare not encounter. 

Tes ! we are a self-indulgent race, this present 
generation of English mothers. Witness our easily 
excited feelings ; witness our late hours of rising, 
our 8o£eis and easy chairs, our useless days and 
dissipated nights ! Witness our pallid faces, our 
forms, sometimes attenuated and repulsive while 
yet in early life, age marching, not creeping on 
before his time ; or witness our over-fed and over- 
expanded forms, enfeebled by indolence, and suf- 
fering the worst species of debility — ^the debility of 
fat. Witness our doing those things by deputy 
which our grandmothers did themselves ; witness 
our host of scents and perfumed waters on our 
dressing-tables ; our over-refinement> which amounts 
to an enervating puerility, and our incapacity of 
parting with one accustomed indulgence, even at the 
bidding of the learned and disinterested adviser ! 

" In the education of women," writes a modem 
physician, " too little attention is given to subdue 
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the imaginatiye faculty, and to moderate sensi- 
bility; on the contrary, they are- generally fostered ; 
and, instead of a vigorous intellect and healthy 
condition of mind, we find imagination and senti- 
ment predominant over the reasoning faculties, and 
laying the foundation of hysterical, hypochondria- 
cal, and even maniacal diseases/'* It is, in fact^ 
this want of judgment in the management of early 
life that produces so much misery when women 
are called upon to perform an important part in 
society, and when all that exertion can do is 
required at their hands. 

In entering upon her new duties, the young 
married woman ought to guard first against the 
two prevailing diseases among females in this 
coimtry — ^hypochondriasis and hysteria. The first 
of these maladies arises more frequently from 
mental than from physical causes. The regulation, 
therefore, of the feelings, the formation of good 
habits, are to be considered as of great importance 
to one who really desires to save herself and her 
friends the distress which such tendencies must 
occasion. She must remember that much is in her 
own power ; that, although when hypochondriasis 
has actually appeared, the brain and nervous 
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system are generally more or less affected ; yet, in 
its primary stage, it may be resisted by strongly 
diverting the attention from self, by change of 
scene, if possible, and by exercise, however great 
the indisposition to it may be. Let women avoid, 
if possible, talking of their diseases, supposed or 
real, and much of the actual disease in the world 
may be avoided. The mind fosters the enemy : 
the beneficial effects of remedies is obstructed by 
dwelling upon the feelings, and the foundation is 
laid of all that misery which springs from a state 
of continual ill-health. Such tendencies belong 
chiefly to the higher classes, and are fostered by 
wana rooms and late hours ; by the daily indul- 
gence of lying in bed, and even of breakfasting in 
bed, among the higher orders ; by the very icjurious 
practice of having continual fires in sleeping-rooms ; 
by the immoderate use of tea and coffee late in the 
evening, and by an over-indulgence in music, in 
works of fiction, and even in the devotional emo- 
tions of a sensitive mind. 

Persons disposed to hypochondriasis and hys- 
teria should be excited not only to exchange the 
external objects around them, but to habits of 
self-restraint on every point. Instead of sleeping 
on downy beds, fenced round with thick curtains, 
they should repose on a firm elastic mattress 
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placed oyer a feather-'bed. Those thick coverlets 
of late years in use, and unknown to our fore- 
fathers, should be taken off at night, and a thinner 
one, composed of the lightest materials, placed oyer 
% moderate supply of blankets. 

The duration of sleep should not, in the adult, 
exceed six or eight hours ; women injure their 
health greatly by excess in this respect. On rising^ 
all women should use some mode of cold or tepid 
bath ; and indeed, in this respect, the practice of 
the present day is admirable ; there is every facility 
for the bath. To some, the use of the shower-bath 
is deleterious, and to all inconvenient, and not likely 
to be resorted to except when positively ordered. 
Dr Combe recommends for general use the tepid or 
warm bath, as being much moi'e suitable than the 
cold bath, " especially in the winter for those who 
are not robust, and full of animal heat." When 
the constitution is not sufficiently vigorous to Insure 
reaction after the cold bath, by producing a warm 
glow over the surfeu^e, " its use," observes the same 
admirable writer, ** inevitably does harm." But he 
enforces, that ^' in order to promote a due exhalation 
from the skin, the warm, the tepid, or the shower- 
bath, as a means of preserving health, ought to be 
in as common use as a change of apparel, for it is 
equally a measure of necessary cleanliness." He 
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inclines to the use of the tepid bath, as likely to be 
tiie most generally efficacioua 

I have known the most beneficial effects from a 
modification of this advice, namely, from using a 
sponging-bath, into which you pour a jug of warm 
water, and in which you stand, whilst you sponge 
the body and limbs profusely with cold water. A 
strong Motion should be employed after this process, 
either with horse-hair gloves or with a large coarse 
towel, and few persons will find the use of the 
sponging-bath disagree with them when thus em- 
ployed. It is indeed incredible, when we consider 
the importance of the exhalation performed by the 
skin, to what extent ablution is neglected, not only, 
as Dr Combe specifies, in charitable institutions, 
and seminaries for the young, but by ladies, in 
ordinary circumstances, to whom the use of the 
bath could be productive of no inconvenience. In 
nervous complaints, which are more or less the 
besetting evil of womankind, the bath, in its vari- 
ous forms, becomes an invaluable aid. Upon this 
subject (the limits of this work not permitting 
me to dilate so far as I would desire) I earnestly 
recommend a perusal of Dr Combe's work, en- 
titled "Principles of Physiology applied to the 
Preservation of Health, and to the improvement of 
Physical and Mental Education." 
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In the fonnation of those habits which are 
necessary for the preseryation of health, another 
circumstance^ which, from its importance to health, 
cannot be deemed trifling, should be mentioned. 
It is a general practice that beds should be made 
as soon as the occupants have lefb their rooms, and 
before the air has been freely admitted to play 
upon the recent depositary of the human frame ; 
but this should be avoided. The bed-linen and 
blankets should be taken off, and the windows 
opened, so that, for an hour or more, a thorough 
ventilation should be procured. ' 

Upon another point, the inconsistency and mental 
blindness of women are almost inconceivable — ^the 
insufficiency of their dress to resist the attacks of 
our variable climate. How few women clothe 
themselves like rational beings! Although, in 
latter years, they have wisely adopted the use of 
warm dresses, and more especially of the valuable 
Scottish plaid, yet how commonly they neglect the 
aid of flannel in preserving them not only from 
cold, but in securing a necessary circulation and 
vitality in the skin I '' The necessaiy effect of 
deficient circulation in the skin,'' remarks Dr 
Combe, "is to throw a disproportionate mass of 
blood inwards ; and when this condition exists, 
insufficient clothing perpetuates the evil, until in- 
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temal disease is generated, and health is irrecover- 
ably losi" How common is the complaint among 
young TTomen, especially those of sedentary habits, 
of chilliness, cold feet^ and other symptoms of 
deficient circulation ! and yet how impossible would 
it often be — ^for women are usually obstinate on 
this head — ^to induce them to exchange the thin 
silk stocking for a warm merino one, or to substi- 
tute a proper walking shoe for the paper-like 
articles which they designate by that name ! Hence 
arise many diseases, which are, by insensible de- 
grees, fostered in the system by the unequal dis- 
tribution of the blood oppressing the internal 
organs. The habitual tendency to that chilliness 
which has been referred to should never be disre- 
garded, " laying, as it does," says Dr Combe, " the 
foundation of tubercles in the lungs, and other 
maladies, which show themselves only when arrived 
at an incurable stage." "All those who value 
health, and have common sense, will therefore take 
warning from signs like these, and never rest until 
equilibrium of action be restored." Warm cloth- 
ing, exercise in the open air, sponging with tepid 
water and vinegar, or the warm bath, the use of 
a flesh-brush or hair-glove, are adapted to remedy 
these serious and threatening evils. 

But whilst insufl&ciency of clothing is to be de- 
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precated, excessive wrapping up should also be 
avoided. Great differences exist between the 
power of generating heat and resisting cold in in- 
dividuals, and it is therefore impossible to pre- 
scribe general rules upon the subject of clothing. 
The best maxim is, not to dress in an invariable 
way in all cases, but to put on clothing sufficient 
in the individual case, to protect the body effec- 
tively against the sensation of cold.* 

The insufficiency of warmth in the clothing of 
females constitutes only one part of its injurious 
effects. The tightness of dress obstructs that in- 
sensible perspiration hurtfuUy, and produces an 
irregular circulation. Every part and function of 
the human frame are linked together so closely, 
that we cannot act wrongly towards one organ 
without all suffering, nor act rightly without all 
sharing the benefit of our judgment and good sense. 

The mischief arising from cold or wet feet is 
admitted by all persons who have given the subject 
of health even the most casual consideration. In 
conversing with very aged people, you will gene- 
rally find a disregard of diet, and very different 
notions and practices upon the subject of exercise 
and ablution ; but they all agree] in the necessity 

* Dr Combe. 
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of keeping the feet dry. I remember conyersing 
with a venerable clergyman, who, up to the age of 
ninety-six, had enjoyed a fair proportion of health, 
after a youth of delicacy. I asked him what system 
he pursued 1 " Now,'* was his reply, " I never took 
much care what I ate ; I have always been temperate. 
I never minded the weather ; but I always took care 
to keep my feet dry and well shod." Wet and 
damp are, indeed, more unwholesome when applied 
to the feet than when they aflfect other parts ; " be- 
cause they receive a greater supply of blood to carry 
on a high degree of perspiration, and because their 
distance from the heart, or centre of circulation, 
diminishes the force with which this is carried on, 
and thus leaves them more susceptible from ex- 
ternal causes." * 

God, in His infinite benevolence, has given to 
His creatures other means of acquiring a healthy 
warmth than by clothing ; He has endowed us 
with the power of exercise — that blessing which 
women of weak judgment and indolent natures are 
so prone to neglect and disparage. After marriage, 
most ladies in the metropolis, and many even in 
the country, appear to me to think that the privi- 
lege of walking is only intended for persons of in- 

* Dr Combe. 
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ferior condition. They busy themselves in their 
in-door occupation aU the morning, take a hearty 
luncheon at two, and drive out in their carriages 
until dinner-time. It is partly owing to such 
customs as these that a rapid deterioration takes 
place in the physical state of our sex, in their looks, 
and in their power of utility, and enjoyment of 
happiness after marriage. Ood never intended us 
to be inactive. 

The chief purpose of the muscles with which we 
are endowed, is to enable us to cany into effect the 
volitions of the mind ; and, whilst fulfilling this 
grand object, the active exercise of the muscles is 
conducive to the well-being of many other import- 
ant functions. The processes of digestion, respira- 
tion, secretion, absorption, and nutrition, are pro- 
moted, and the healthful condition of the whole 
body influenced. The mind also is depressed or 
exhilarated by the proper or improper use of 
muscular exercise ; for man is intended for a life 
of activity ; nor can his functions ever go on so 
properly as when he duly exercises those organs 
with which nature has endowed him. The evils 
arising from wcmt of exercise are numerous — ^the 
circulation, from the absence of due stimulus, be- 
comes languid, the appetite and digestion are 
weakened, the respiration is imperfect^ and the 
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blood beoomes so iU-conditioned, that when dis- 
tributed through the body it is inadequate to com- 
municate the necessary stimulus to healthy and 
vigorous action. These points being established, 
it now becomes a consideration in what mode, or 
at what periods, married ladies, in the middle and 
higher classes of society, can most advantageously 
avail themselves of that privilege which is granted 
to so many, denied, comparatively, to so few. 

Much is said on the benefits of walking before 
breakfast, and to a person in fiill vigour it may, 
there 13 no doubt, be highly salutary ; whilst, to 
the delicate, it will prove more hurtful than bene- 
ficial, producing a sense of weariness which destroys 
all the future pleasures of the day. I am disposed 
to think, however, from observation, that walking 
before breakfast may be rendered beneficial almost 
to any one by degrees. Most persons walk too feix 
the first day ; they are proud of the effort, become 
nevertheless exhausted, and dare not repeat it A 
first walk before breakfast should not exceed a 
quarter of a mile ; it should be extended very 
gradually, and, in delicate women, with great care, 
lest over-fatigue should ensue. It is, however, so 
valuable a habit, such a saving of time, so refresh- 
ing, so soothing, that many sacrifices of inclination 
should be made to procure it ; in London especially. 
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when, during tlie season, the freshness and seclit- 
sion of a morning's walk is peculiarly needed, and 
when it becomes so difficult to take exercise in the 
subsequent part of the day, the afternoon being too 
hot, and the eyening too much occupied. And 
the morning's walk, stolen from the hour given to 
a species of repose which seldom rests, may be, 
without the reproach of indolence, followed by the 
afternoon's siesta — a practice much to be com- 
mended in the heat of London, and greatly con- 
ducive to rest of nerves and invigoration of the 
frame, when used in moderation. 

Exercise may be taken by the robust at any time, 
even after eating heartily, but the delicate ought to 
avoid that risk ; they should resort to it only when 
the frame is vigorous enough to bear it, and this is 
usually from one to four or five hours after eating. 
The morning is therefore the best time ; but exer- 
cise ought not to be delayed until some degree of 
exhaustion has taken place from the want of food, 
as in that case it dissipates rather than renovates 
the remaining strength, and impairs digestion. 
Exercise immediately before meals is therefore, 
unless very gentle, injurious ; if it has been violent, 
before eating rest should intervene. " Appetite," 
says Dr Combe, "revives after repose." In the 
management of children — a subject upon which it 
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is not here my purpose to descant — ^this advice 
should be taken into earnest consideration. 

Of all modes of exercise, that which !N'ature has 
bestowed upon us, walking, is decidedly the most 
salutary ; and the prevailing system of substituting 
horse and carriage exercise almost entirely for it^.ds 
fax firom being advantageous to the present genera- 
tion. Walking, which has for its aim some pleas- 
ing pursuit, and therefore animates the mind, is 
efficacious to the majority. Gardening, which is a 
modification of walking, offers many advantages 
both to the delicate and the strong, and it is 
a species of exercise which we can adjust to 
our powers. In a continued walk you must go on 
— ^you must return ; there is no appeal, even if 
you have gone too far, and would willingly give up 
any farther exertion. But while gardening you are 
still at home — ^your exertions are devoted to objects 
the most interesting, because progressive ; ^hope 
and faith form a part of your stimulus. The happy 
future, when flowers shall bloom around you, 
supersedes in your thoughts the vexatious present 
or the mournful past. About you are the budding 
treasures of spring, or the gorgeous productions of 
summer, or the rich hues of those beauties which 
autumn pours forth most lavishly before it departs, 

and is succeeded by winter. Above you are the gay 

m 
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warbleis, who seem to hail you as you mingle in 
the sylvan scenes which are not all theirs, but 
which you share and appropriate. The ruffled 
temper^ the harassed mind, may find a solace in the 
qccupation of gardening, which aids the effect of 
excise and the benign influence of fresh air. 
Stores of future and never-dying interest are buried 
in the earth with every seed, only to spring up 
again, redoubled in their value. A lady, as a writer 
in the " Quarterly Eeview" observes, should " not 
only hav&f but know her plants." And her enjoy- 
ment of those delights is truly enhanced by that 
personal care, without which few gardens, however 
superintended by the scientific gardener, can pros- 
per, and which bless as they thrive; her plants 
bestow health on the frame which is bowed down 
to. train them — ^they give to her the blessing of a 
calm and rational pleasure — ^they relieve her from 
the necessity of excitement — they promote alike, 
in the wealthy and the poor, those gentle exertions 
which are coupled with the most poetical and the 
sweetest of associations. 

Exercise on horseback is not equally attainable 
with the two modes which I have just specified ; 
when it is, the accelerated circulation, the change 
of scene and of ideas, are highly beneficial Where 
the lungs are weak, it is thought by the learned to 
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possess a great advantage over walking, as it does 
not liuny the breathing. The gentleness of the 
exercise enables a delicate person to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of open air and motion for a much longer 
period than conld be endured in the action of walk- 
ing. From the tendency of horse exercise to 
equalise the circulation and stimulate the skin, it 
is invaluable, too, for the nervous and dyspeptic 
portion of young married women, among whom, 
unhappily, such complaints are but too prevalent. 

Dancing, which is the most frequent mode of 
exercise with ladies living in London and in other 
great cities, practised, as it is, in heated rooms, and 
exhausting from its violence, often does more harm 
thautgood, from producing languor and over^fatigue. 
Unhappily, there are but few. modes of exercise 
indoors adapted for women. If, from any circum- 
stances, they are confined to their homes, and they 
become feverish and languid from want of exercise, 
it never occurs to them to throw open the windows 
and to walk about, or to make use of battledore 
and shuttlecock, or any other mode of exertion. 
They continue sitting, reading, or walking, or 
lounging, or sleeping, or gossiping — ^whilst the 
bloom of health is rapidly giving place to the 
wanness and debility of the imprisoned frame. 

It is often the custom of young women to 
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declare that they cannot walk, sometimes from 
indolence no doubt, and want of habit, occasionally 
from real inability. But if we investigate the 
causes of this real inability, we shall often find it to 
proceed firom an improper choice of time in taking 
exercise, or from a defective judgment in the 
manner of taking it. Many married women ex- 
haust and fatigue themselves with the duties of 
their house, and by a thousand trying occupations, 
including that which forms a serious item in the 
day's work in London, namely, running up and 
down stairs, and then discover that they cannot 
walk. Others go to extremes, and Walk for a 
certain distance, whether they feel fatigued or not 
by such exertions. " It is only," observes Dr 
Combe, " by a diffusion of the laws of exercise as 
a part of useful education, that individuals can be 
enabled to avoid such mistakes." To be beneficial, 
exercise should always be proportioned to the 
strength and to the constitution of an individual 
When it causes extreme fatigue or exhaustion, it is 
hurtful ; it ought to be resumed always after a period 
of rest, and adopted regularly, not, as too many 
persons are in the habit of doing, once in four or 
five days. The average walk which a young woman 
in good health and in ordinary circumstances may 
take, without undue and injurious fatigue, is from 
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four to five miles a-day. From this rule I except 
the very young, for such sometimes become wives. 
It has been found by experience that until twenty- 
two or three the strength is not completely ma- 
tured In the army, marches can be performed 
by men, to which youths are wholly inadequate. 
The rate of mortality, as it has been proved by 
statistical tables, increases in all classes of society 
from fourteen until the age of twenty-three, when 
it begins to decrease. 

Another precaution which I would recommend 
to those who have the regulation of families under 
their care, relates to the subject of ventilation. 
The heated state of our rooms in ordinary occupa- 
tion is one great source of all those mischiefs which 
arise from catching cold, a subject on which Mr 
Abemethy was wont to declare, that " a very use- 
ful book might be written." There are some 
houses into which one can never enter with im- 
punity, from the want of due ventilation. London 
housemaids, more especially, have an insuperable 
objection to opening windows, on account of the 
blacks which fly in and settle upon the furniture. 
This evil — for the soiling of furniture certainly 
may be called an evil — may easily be obviated by 
fastening a muslin blind against the open window, 
or by pinning a large piece of coarse muslin against 
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it, BO thai; the sooty particles will be excluded, as we 
may see fully exemplified iu Dr Eeid's plan under- 
neath the House of Lords. 

GeneraUy, our ordinary sitting-rooms are toler^ 
ably well ventilated by the opening and shutting 
of doors, the size of the fire-place, &c., but in our 
bed-rooms the vitiation of the air is £ax greater, 
owing to these rooms being wholly closed during 
the seven or eight hours in which we sleep in them, 
and also owing to the mass of curtains with which 
we usually take care to surround our beds. In 
this respect we are, indeed, improved, by the in- 
troduction of French bedsteads, which are among 
the most valuable of those suggestions to which we 
are indebted to our continental neighbours. But, 
notwithstanding this improvement, and many others 
which reflection and science have contributed to in- 
troduce, we incur much suffering from our ignoranee 
and prejudice on the subject of ventilation. For 
generations society has experienced the evil effects 
of the want of ventilation, and has felt in towns 
its results in the form of fevers, general ill health, 
cutaneous and nervous diseases ; and yet the most 
direful ignorance continues on this subject Hospi- 
tals are among the few well-ventilated buildings 
which are erected, because an idea prevails that 
ventilation is essential for the sick ; but it seems to 
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have been forgotten that what is essential for the 
recovery of health is equally necessary for its pre- 
servation. "Were," says Dr Combe, "a general 
knowledge of the structure of man to constitute a 
regular part of a liberal education, such inconsis- 
tencies as this would soon disappear, and the scien- 
tific architect would speedily devise the best means 
for supplying our houses mth pure air, as he has 
already supplied them with pure water." 

No person who has passed through the fiery 
ordeal of a season in London can fail to compre- 
hend, by experience, the mischief arising from 
vitiated air, as we encounter its horrors in crowded 
parties. Even the strongest become blanched and 
powerless under its influence. The languor and 
drowsiness which supervene affect all, and they are 
accompanied by a failing of intellectual vigour and 
loss of mental as well as physical energy, which 
seems to border upon a state of apoplexy. Even 
the most feiscinating society cannot rouse us undeir 
the oppression of the dry hot atmosphere of a 
London dining-room or drawing-room. We re- 
cover, indeed, as soon as the rooms are thinned, or 
as we go into purer air, and hence the common and 
just observation in large parties, that " le bonheur 
du soir commence k deux heures de matin." It is 
then only that we revive, and, like the plants 
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which have languished with us, begin to breathe 
and to enjoy. Bepeated recurrences of such a state 
are, however, highly prejudicial to the healthy ; to 
those who are disposed to dyspepsia, to complaints 
of the chest, and to nervous maladies, they are often 
nearly fataL 

There occurred in the fashionable world, not 
many summers since, an event which mournfully 
attested the truth of my assertion. Two sisters, 
very young, very lovely, were introduced to the 
world. They were in every gay festivity, and were 
no less admired than esteemed £ut the transition 
irom the pure air and healthful habits of country 
life brought forward a tendency to consumption, 
which otherwise might long have lain dormant. 
What these young and blooming victims to plea- 
sure may have endured during the fever of the 
season, how oppressed and languid must they often 
have felt, how powerless and joyless, cannot be 
known. The decay was, even to the fondest 
anxiety, imperceptible. One fair creature was 
scarcely removed from the scene of distracting 
amusement to die, the other survived some months. 

Another source of health to the young married 
woman is due and wholesome employment. I have 
already pointed out, in a previous chapter, the 
nature of those pursuits which ought to form the 
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staple of her leisure hours; I shall now merely 
consider their exercise as they relate to health. 

Nothing is a greater mistake than to suppose 
that mental inactivity conduces to healtL The 
brain is an " organised part, which," as Dr Combe 
observes, '* is subject, with regard to its exercise, to 
precisely the same laws as the other parts of the 
body. If it be doomed to inactivity, its functions 
languish and its health decays ; if it be duly exer- 
cised, after regular intervals of repose, its functions 
acquire readiness and strength ; and, lastly, if it be 
overtasked, either in the force or the duration of 
its activity, its functions become impaired, and 
irritability and disease take the place of health 
and vigour." 

* The greatest curse of domestic life is a hypo- 
chondriac, nervous wife ; and these are rarely to be 
met with among the poorer of the middling ranks, 
and very rarely among the very poor of the lower 
ranks, because women thus situated are obliged to 
exercise both body and mind, and cannot afford to 
sink into the mental apathy of the rich. Those 
women in the higher classes who are most fre- 
quently disposed to nervous maladies, are com- 
monly possessed of good natural abilities, which 
want due exercise ; education has, perhaps, done 
little more to assist them than to bestow accom- 
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plishments, which, &om their sedentary nature, 
somewhat increase the morbid state of their minds. 
They have few materials of thought, few or no 
imperatiye occupations, nothing which demands 
attention. The great objects of reflection are their 
own personal feelings, over which they brood until 
a sensitive temper is encouraged in ms^nifying 
every trijle which relates to self into importance. 
The brain, having no exercise, becomes weak, and 
even persons of good natural intellect will become 
feeble in character, although, on many points^ still 
sound in judgment ; the temper sympathises and 
becomes peevish, and the constitution open to every 
cause of disease and derangement, which otherwise 
would not have affected health and happiness. 

This melancholy state is considered by those who 
have scientifically investigated it to be the effect of 
irritability of the brain, induced by want of due 
exercise. "Women who suffer in this way become 
liable to that host of maladies, hysteria, hypochon- 
dria, and depression, which are indeed "Legion." 
Married women without children are the most 
liable to these disorders ; but^ alas ! they are often 
seen in the young mothers of families, enfeebling 
their exertions, and stamping with melancholy that 
period of their career which is designed to be one 
of happiness, before the true anxieties of a parent's 
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life have commenced, and when her joys are in the 
nursery and the school-room. 

In such a case, it is no kindness to women to 
surround them with numerous servants, who re- 
lieve them of all care of their children ; sympathy 
is destructive to them ; employment, both of body 
and mind, is the greatest boon which kind and 
anxious friends can bestow upon the sufferer. 
When, indeed, the mental faculties, the social and 
moral feelings, can thus be stimulated, the feeble 
judgment, the selfishness, and irresolution, give 
place to renewed good sense and to consideration 
for others, an attribute obliterated in the hypochon- 
driac — ^happiness is restored, and vigour returns ; 
and this, adds the excellent writer from whom the 
basis of these observations is borrowed, "solely 
because God's law is fulfilled, and the brain, with 
which He has connected the mind, is supplied with 
that healthful stimulus and exercise which He 
ordained to be indispensable to its healthy exist- 
ence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON OUR DUTIES TO OTHERS IS SICKNESS — HOW MANT QUALITIES 
OP MIND AND HEART THEY C50MPRISB— ON THE DUTY TO A 
HUSBAND IN ILLNESS — AIDS IN SICKNESS — THE INSTITUTION 
OF THE NURSING SISTERS DESCRIBED ON THE SOLEMN DU- 
TIES ATTENDANT ON RELIGIOUS CONSIDERATIONS AS AFFECT- 
INQ THE DYING ON THE DUTY TO SERVANTS IN ILLNESS. 

Such are some of those rules which apply to the 
preservation of our own health. It now remains to 
consider what should be our course in regard to 
the illnesses of others ; and how far it is possible 
to prevent, as well as to remedy, some portion of 
the diseases with which those who are connected 
with us may be threatened or affected. 

This is, indeed, a comprehensive subject, and one 
which includes the exercise of numberless attri- 
butes, with which it were impossible to suppose 
one human being invested. But the model which 
we propose to our imitation must be faultless, 
although the endeavour to compass it be human. 
Few young women entering into married life are 
acquainted with the management of the sick. They 
are generally lamentably ignorant of all that is or 
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ought to be done even in the commonest accidents, 
such as bums or scalds, and are wholly uninitiated 
into any treatment of illness beyond that of a cold 
or headache. Hence, when they become wives, they 
are liable' to the imposition of every fSashionable 
quack ; as mothers, they are dependent upon the 
prejudiced and ignorant nurse whom they may 
chance to have about them. 

In former days, surgery and even some portion 
of medical knowledge were early instilled into the 
minds of women, who were often necessarily fiar 
distant from advice. The general difiusion of 
medical science all over England, and the now 
rapid communicatidn by railroads, seem to have 
abolished the necessity for such branches of educa- 
tion; yet I am disposed to think that certain 
principles connected with, ihe physiology of the 
frame, and certain laws of our nature, ought to be 
made comprehensible to women, in order to guard 
them from the effects of their rashness aud igno- 
rance ; to humble their presumption by a glimpse of 
those wonders which Almighty Design has worked 
within us ; to teach them the value of real science, 
which it seems the weak fashion of the day to under- 
value ; and to instil into their hearts that reverence 
for its laws which would protect their erring judg- 
ments against the mesmerist and the homoeopathist^ 
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iho hydropatbist^ and other ioniiinerable projectors, 
still in the womb of time. "Were women better 
informed concerning the stmctore of the human 
frame, and the relations of the different parts of 
the system to each other and to external objects, 
they would be better calculated to co-operate with 
judicious treatment, and to discern the fallacy of 
that which is based upon empiricism. " Society," 
remarks Br Combe, '^ groans under the load of 
suffering inflicted by causes susceptible of removal, 
but left in operation in consequence of our own 
unacquaintance with our own structure." 

It is one consequence of the profound ignorance 
of women on this all-important subject, that they 
are credulous to the last degree when anything 
new or startling is presented to them ; but gene- 
rally doubtful and suspicious of the sound and 
unpretending medical practitioner. Our sex has, 
of late years, disgraced itself with its furia of phre- 
nology, its mesmeric mania, and all the prevalent 
follies of this age of speculation. Their adoption 
of these attractive theories, which they call science, 
is seldom the result of patient investigation, or 
any investigation at alL Very few of what they 
call facts are sufficient to make them disciples ; 
and when they begin with one sort of quackery, 
they generally go through the whole range. They 
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proceed from homoeopathy to hydropathy, from 
hydropathy to the grape-cure, from the grape-cure, 
during which five pounds of grapes a-day are 
sometimes swallowed by these enthusiasts, to the 
hot- water cure, and then, after a transient benefit 
produced by the stimulus given to unoccupied 
minds, they fling theuiselves wholesale into mes- 
merism. Unhappily, the intellect becomes weak- 
ened by the process ; the reasoning powers, brought 
into play unhealthily, are impaired ; the mind 
becomes, to use a Cambridge term, " crotchety," a 
disease which is, of all others, the most unpleasant 
to friends, and the most difficult to be eradicated. 
It is, however, a melancholy fact, that it is almost 
impossible to find a fashionable woman who is not 
under the sway of some dear, infallible quack, on 
whom she spends her money, and under whose 
influence she has the audacity to laugh at the 
means which God has provided for the remedy of 
diseases. 

Another species of folly to which the higher 
and the middle classes of society are disposed, has 
its growth in a similar source — ignorance ; this is 
the too great belief in the sovereign efficacy of 
medicine, and the too incessant application to its 
aid. Women who have little to do are very apt to 
be constantly applying to medicine, and to leave 
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too lil/tle to that great arbiter, tl^e poweir of ^a^t^l^^ 
The children of sup^ WQine^ ^te never well, 
always undar some a^erious cq^rse of medicine or 
another, always under some new phy^ioiau ; s^ui 
the wiser alternative of regulating diet^ cor^ectii^ 
h^^bita, and employing the f4d of fresh air to a^ist 
in improving health, is looked upon a^ a poL^^ter of 
inferior moment 

With every possible admiration for t)ie regula- 
tion of diet and of habits, I have, I confess, a dread 
of seeing young women living, as it is called, by 
rule, except in a state of disease, when ;t becon^ 
requisite. A simple and substantial ]dnd of ^^% 
should be, especially in thi? climat^ t^ guiding 
rule I but let not a young woman get in^ l^j^r 
head the notion that she c^n only eat such ^0^4 
such things. Peculiarity in eating is to be avoide4« 
It induces too much thought about self; and, for 
the same reason, it is as well to discourage the ha3[}\% 
in her husband. Men, especially those who $ire 
engaged in professions, are liable to dyspepsia f^d 
consequent nervous feelings, proceeding \a i^on^e 
cases from an excessive exercise of the brain, end- 
ing in irritability of that organ. Too often, sleep- 
lessness, anxiety, and petulance of temper, are \h.e 
results of this state ; and these must be met, npt 

only by a judicious medical treatment, but by 

n 
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soothing, by cheerful conversation, and enforcing 
rest, and not by a perpetual recurrence to the part 
affected by the general symptoms — ^the stomach. 
Women have much in their power to remedy an- 
noyances by moral means ; above all, I beg them 
to remember the wretchedness of the sufferer, and 
bear patiently with infirmities of temper, to which 
the gentlest minds are subject when suffering under 
irritability of the brain. It is this disorder which, 
not well attended to in an early stage, or well 
watched in its later and more fearful form, leads to 
suicide, and is the besetting disease of men in 
public life, or who are engaged in the pursuit of 
science beyond the power of their mental strength 
to sustain. It is for the wife not to blind herself 
to the perils of such a condition, but courageously 
to face it, to be firm in the performance of her 
duty, without irritation. And, indeed, upon her 
daily management of her family, upon the calm 
and peace which a man will enjoy in his home, 
will depend, in a great measure, the extent to which 
the mischief threatened may reach. 

When illness has really commenced, however 
fondly the heart may be bound up in the sufferer, 
a necessity for self-control is imperative. Call it 
not feeling to abandon yourself to sorrow; true 
feeling is active and silent. It plants its possessor 
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"by the bed-side, still, but calm ; ready not only to 
administer the medicine, but to aid its effects by 
encouragement, sympathy, and solace. True feel- 
ing rests in God ; tremblingly trusting in His aid, 
and abiding the result. Yet, this pious confidence 
is far apart from apathy. Every symptom is to be 
watched ; and in case of dangerous illness, no false 
delicacy should prevent fresh advice being resorted 
to, if there appears to be no amendment. But let 
all the afflicted, who watch over their earthly 
treasures, beware of a consultation of many. One 
strong, clear mind, well cultivated and experienced 
in medicine, is worth the scanty inspection of half- 
a-dozen. 

It is, indeed, in some cases better to have two 
physicians, or a physician and a general practi- 
tioner, because there is a comfort to each of these 
persons, in very difficult cases, and a manifest ad- 
vantage in discussing the case freely to a party not 
so deeply interested in the event as relatives. 

Duiing illness, the etiquette between medical 
men and the fear of oflfending them should always 
give way to what you conceive the real good of a 
patient. At the same time, never forget the grati- 
tude due to those who, with a zeal that no fees can 
repay, strive to arrest the progress of disease. The 
C4iprice and heartlessness of the world are mora 
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felt by physioiane taxd othor medical men than by 
any olaen. ** I never met vith an instanoe of pvo* 
fessional gratitude in my life/' was the ezcIamatMn 
of the late Sir David Dundas ; and certainly^ there 
are many who will, to a certain extent^ agree vnih 
that pppulax physician. The only wonder la^thai^ 
with the nnoertainty, the toil, the expense of aoquii)- 
ing their profession, and the labour of exercisiDg 
it, there should be so many superior men willing 
to engage in its anxious career. 

In accidents, in oases of fever, and in many otiier 
dangerous attacks, in which it is necessary to sit up 
all night with an invalid, it is difficult to obtain 
adequate attendance. Many a patient is lost by 
mistakes and omissions, which happened in the 
dead of the night, when all slept save tbe suffereir 
and the watcher. In some maladies — ^in feveis, 
for instance — the state of the patient may change 
almost instantly, and immediate measures should 
be taken. Servants, however willing and experi- 
enced — and, in illness, their good qualities often 
seem to come out — ^are rarely aware of any slight 
change. Great changes are visible to them, and 
are always magnified ; but that shadow of difference 
which is, sometimes, the precursor of important 
symptoms, is rarely perceptible to them. Henee 
the £Eital mistake, in general, of intrusting them 
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with thd sole charge of invalids dtirmg the night 
To remedy this evil is indeed difficulty and, during 
the present state of thft education of the lower 
classes, seems almost impossible. There are, of 
couiiBe, admirable exceptions to the deficiency, in 
servants who have natural discetnment, which has 
been improved by active exertion and exercise in 
useful cases. But, in dangerous and protracted 
illnesses, other aid more certain than those of watch- 
ful affection, more efficacious than ev^i of the most 
devoted servant, must be resorted to. 

To remedy the acknowledged defects of sick 
nurses, an institution was formed some years since, 
which bore, at first, the name of the '' Protestant 
Sisters of Charity.'' But thi^i denomination was 
altered at the suggestion of the Queen Dowager, 
who justly considered (being its patroness) that 
the institution might be liable to misconstruction 
in these present days of party prejudice. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the details 
of the plan (which was drawn out by the late 
admirable Mrs Fry) to enter minutely into an 
account of the Institution ; but I can speak from 
personal experience of its effects. Hie Sisters are 
women selected from that respectable class, small 
tradesmen's widows, or daughters, or sisters, with- 
but distinction of sect, saving, I believe, that 
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Boman Catholics are excluded. They serve a pro- 
bation, being initiated during that time into their 
several duties by attendance on the hospitals. Some 
attend surgical cases, such aJR fractures and other 
accidents; others, fevers; others, the insane. Their 
qualifications, by nature, constitution, and temper, 
for their various offices, are carefully examined by 
a committee of ladies, some of them of the Society 
of Friends, from whom emanates so much that is 
excellent After the probation is served, if they 
are approved of, each Sister is provided with a 
plain, well-chosen, homely, yet becoming dress — 
one for the morning, the other for the afternoon. 
She has a salary of £20 yearly, and a home, in 
which, when not employed, she has to provide her- 
self with everything except lodging ; so that she 
has inducements to give satisfaction to the sick. 
The Sisters go alike to the rich and thp poor, from 
whom they dare not, under peril of losing their 
places, receive a shilling, or a perquisite, or even a 
present. The institution is paid according to the 
means of the invalid's friends ; the poor are at- 
tended gratuitously. I have seen an instance, 
lately, of one of the Sisters staying several weeks 
in a wretched garret, nursing a poor man who was 
ill of a fever, and sharing, without a murmur, the 
homely provision of the invalid. In the attend- 
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ance on accidents, they surpass all other nurses; 
they are excellent surgeons, as far as dressings and 
bandages, and the proper movement of the invalids, 
are concerned- To the languishing sufferer in con- 
sumption they have been found invaluable ; the 
tenderest mother may trust her darling to their 
care. One of them was known to sit up forty nights 
consecutively with a young lady, who could never 
speak sufficiently of the comfort her gentle and 
judicious attention had bestowed. 

In the management of the insane, the superiority 
of these well-educated nurses is eminently shown. 
For this difficult task some are prepared at Hanwell, 
some at St Luke's and Bedlam. Some are taught 
how to control the furious : others how to solace 
the desponding, or to meet the mournful peculi- 
arities of the monomaniac. 

Blessed and beautiful institution ! Giving relief 
alike to rich and poor, and affording the unspeak- 
able comforts of judgment and knowledge to the 
sorrowing ! The young woman, or, indeed, the 
young man, who would shrink from the superin- 
tendence of a nurse brought from an insane insti- 
tution, will be induced to receive, even in the 
glimmerings of uncertain reason, the iind, cleanly, 
comforting Sister, whose prejudices have been en- 
lightened, and whose knowledge of disease has been 
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fohhed, not by long habits of Belf-will and conceit^ 
but by thosd who were able to direct her paths in 
thesiB, the humble tValks of duty and of science. 
The Kursing Sisters — ^kind, active, inspired by 
religion and assisted by good sense — ^have been 
known to restore to health and reason, by their 
moral mani^ment, cases of insanity, whi<^h Were 
aggravated in the asylums for lunatics. 

I must here conclude this hasty aiid imperfect 
sketch, penned by one who has no interest in the 
Institution, save as an individual deeply and re- 
peatedly benefited by its servants, by the remark, 
that the Kursing Sisters are mere agents ; they ar& 
forbidden to prescribe, unless when far remote 
from medical advice ; nor are they qualified to do 
so. Theirs is the moral and hourly management, 
the administration of remedies, the nursing. They 
are also not allowed to interfere with the religious 
belief of an invalid ; they are all decidedly women 
of religious motives, and are selected among those 
^ho act from holy zeal ; and it is recommended to 
them by the Institution to employ the consolations 
of religious hope and faith wherever it is possible. 
But with doctrinal tenets they are directed not to 
interfere. Some of them are of the Church of 
England, some are Wesleyans, others Independ- 
ents ; but it must be your own doing if you draw 
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from theth any specification of th^ir peculiar per- 
suasion. They also conjoin in one sense in loving 
Christ, and iA seeking for His sake to bring unto 
Him " all that labour and are heavy-laden." 

Much ind,y an observant servant learn £^in the 
example of these meritorious iand hidefatigable 
Women, of whom I should like tb hear that thei*e 
was an institution in every large city itt England. 
I have been thiB more desirous to iiitroduce this 
valuable Institution to the notice of my readers, 
because I am every day surprised to find how 
little it is known, and how circumscribed its bene- 
fits, on that account, must necessarily be. Before 
I quit the subject of aids in illness, let me recom- 
mend to Iny young and ardent readers the duty, 
hot of risking life and health by an over-attendance, 
by loss of rest for continuous nights, but the duty 
of husbanding their strength, and preserving their 
conastitutions as unimpaired as possible, for the 
sake of all who depend on them for happiness. 

Many and great are the difficulties which arise 
in the course of a long and dangerous illness, inde- 
pendently of the attendance on disease. It sonie- 
times becomes the duty of a wife to call h6r drriiig 
husband to a sense of his condition, and to point 
out to him that he has a solemn account to render 
to God. This is an office which should never be 
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undertaken without the approval of a physician ; 
and only when we believe that the mind is still 
able to compass those considerations which relate 
to judgment and the world to come. It should 
only be undertaken when we are assured that it 
will not injure a patient^ otherwise we are morally 
guilty of hastening his decease, which is a crime. In 
few, very few instances, can it, indeed, be resorted 
to. How strong, therefore, becomes the necessity, 
not only of preparing our own hearts for the last 
hour, but of leading those with whom our fate is 
linked to Grod. Instfead of passing life in amuse- 
ments, instead of occupying it with schemes that 
have this world only for their object, should not 
we, English matrons, stimulate those to whom we 
are linked, to acts of benevolence, labours in 
Christ — to justice, forbearance, good-will to alii 
Should we not solemnly warn and admonish those 
who, like sheep, have gone astray, instead of pas- 
sively suffering them to " abide in sin," and solac- 
ing ourselves by complaining to others of their 
faults, and delighting in our own fancied supe- 
riority? A wife is responsible for much that is 
wrong in her husband. She has opportunities, 
she has influence to lead him to God; and few 
men are so hardened and so ungrateful as not to 
be deeply sensible of the Christian efforts of a wife. 
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With regard to the duty of a mistress to her 
servants in illness, few will dissent from the 
opinion, that an illness contracted in service 
should be nursed in the house of their employers, 
at least, if that be not possible, at their expense. 
I know no offence more detestable in ordinary 
life, than indifference to the health of those on 
whose exertions their bread, their very existence, 
depend. In regard to servants, the great matter is 
to take their complaints in time ; to insist upon 
an immediate change of diet, and the disuse of 
fermented liquors, when illness, which is generally, 
in the lower classes, of an inflammatory character, 
begins. To be very kind and very firm ; both, 
however they seem at the time to rebel against, 
or to disregard, are valued on reflection, by that 
class among whom such varieties of character, 
such truth and such falsehood, such warmth of 
feeling and such want of consideration and grati- 
tude, are inexplicably combined. 



CHAPTER X. 

I 

ON TEMPEK-r-THB CONTROL OP TBI8 BSSEMTIAL TO 1HK FSACE 
OF MARRTWP LIFB — ON THB DIFf J^R^BNT TEHPSRS WHICH 
WOMEN MTILL HAYS TO ENCOUNTER IN THEIR HUSBANDS — 
ON THE IRRITABLE TEMPER — THE CAPTIOUS TEMPER — THE 
SULLBN TEMPER — THE 8ARGA8TIO TEMPER — ^INSTRUOTIOIIS 
HOW BEST TO MEET AND TO SOFTEN ALL THBSKr-QN T^ 
MEANS BY WH)CH WOMEN, HITHERTO POSSESSED OF UTTLB 
OR NO SELF-CONTROL, MAT ACQUIRE THAT DESIRABLE 
QUAUTT. 

V 

It may be censured as tuxohwi^^ble to my own sez^ 
when I declare tbl^t X have ever found that two- 
thirds of the marriages usually deemed unhappy 
become so from the want of command of tempr 
in women. This is, indeed, th^ most universal of 
all defect^. It is at the root of many a family dis- 
sension. It undermines tho foundation of affection, 
and substitutes a degree of fear totally inimical to 
regard, in the minds of many who could bravely 
face many dangers, but who dare not encounter 
a wilful and irritable woman. 

I have seen a young couple leave their homes, 
endowed with every earthly advantage that could 
constitute a happy marriage, and yet prove eventU' 
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ally miserable. This is almost always to be traced 
to incompatibility of temper — a cause for which 
even divorces are allowed in France. How fat 
better would it be to remedy the evil than to apply 
such a cure to this source of infelicity ! 

It is, indeed, extremely difficult to know, on either 
side, the real temper before marriage. Women may 
take, as a general rule, this axiom, that theirs must 
be the part of self-control ; in some cases, of sub- 
mission; in all, of regulation and discipline to their 
own tempers. Whatever may have been the pre- 
vious indulgence of caprice or of hastiness of speech, 
all must be checked if she desires peace, and aims 
at retaining the real regard of her husband. There 
are many defects of character which men will bear 
far better than a sour or provoking temper. 

It should be a woman's study, as soon as pos- 
sible after marriage, to adapt herself to the dis- 
position of her husband. All men require the 
exercise of forbearance in their wives ; but in some 
there must be forbearance with firmness. To 
others the yielding gentleness of entire submission 
is essential. Some husbands, on the other hand, 
derive great advantage from a plain-spoken, de- 
cided, though kind mode of treatment. To some 
tempers, always to yield, is to flatter and to feed 
the malady of an overbearing, unrestrained ill- 
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humour; this would be no kindness; and there 
are moments when a wife will do well courage- 
ously^ hut yet affectionately, to admonish her hus- 
band against the indulgence to which he is giving 
way. Eesistance to a bad temper, when it is to be 
made, should be made wholesale ; not by little 
fitful eflforts to assert a supremacy, not by a per- 
petual snarling and contradicting ; but when reason 
demands it, by deliberately and earnestly, and at a 
calm moment, pointing out the injustice of an ill 
temper, and by showing that whilst a generous and 
lenient system will be adopted, the matrimonial 
home will not be made a house of bondage. After 
this, be reconciled quickly, and let the subject be 
renewed no more ; unless in very bad cases, the 
ill-temper of a man may be checked and gradually 
subdued by this wise and candid opposition to its 
violence. But such exertions must not be repeated 
fequently. 

An irritable and passionate temper is not the 
only foe against which a wife has to contend. 
There is a species of tenacity or captiousness, built 
upon an innate foundation of pride, from which 
men, mild in ordinary life, render both themselves 
and their families uncomfortable. This is a temper 
which sometimes expands into jealousy ; and which 
has, indeed, always more or less of that ingredient 
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in its composition. Men cannot sometimesy bred 
up as they are with a supreme notion of theii^ own 
ascendancy, bear that a wife's acquiromentSy or the 
charm of her planners, or any other soi^pe qI 
popularity, receive individual attentions, instead 
of those attentions bei^g showA to them miiti^y ; 
let them once imbibe the notion that they are in- 
vited to certain houses, not for their own sakeSi 
but for the sakes of their wives, and ^omo^i^ 
happiness totters on its throne. 

A woman, in such circumattances, has indeed 9 
difficult part to act; she must not irntatQ th^ 
secret sore, which increases the mischief ; yet i^ top 
considerate, a too soothing plan is carefully to \^ 
avoided. In this case, I would again reconuuend 
openness and candour, I would speak boldly out ; 
point out to the sufferer his error, and its possible 
consequences on his happiness and on your own ; 
and then, however vexed, however provoked to eip- 
planation, and prompted by others to action, no- 
thing should induce me to enter on the subject 
again ; explanations and excuses only foster the 
eviL The annoyance, if you are conscious that 
you give no just cause for it, must be borne by 
your husband, if he will bear it ; and, if he chooses 
to be miserable without any cause, all the better if 
he does not perceive that you are aware of it 
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All men of this disposition are fond of being 
miserable in company ; but whilst you may deeply 
sympathise, remember that the surest way to fix 
for ever this wretched temper of your husband's, is 
by a pernicious attention to his fancied injuries. 
Women of lively, careless tempers are the best 
adapted to husbands who suffer from this mental 
irritation ; by degrees, if not noticed, it will sub- 
side, and men will become ashamed of showing it. 
Then, let the generous heart of women seek, in 
every way, some means of avoiding all that can 
pain one who struggles with his disorder; and 
eventually peace and comfort will be her reward. 

Another source of distress, akin to that which 
has here been stated, is the disposition of many 
men to quarrel and to be cool with their best 
friends, even where they manage to agree with 
their immediate relations ; this, too, springs from 
a deep, inherent pride. It is, however, a turn of 
mind which may be much aggravated or much les- 
sened by the prudence and kindness of a woman's 
counsels. Alas! howmanywives there are who, from 
a love of excitement, perhaps from the want of some- 
thing to do, increase this unhappy tendency, to sym- 
pathise with which is cruel ; for a firm, honest resist- 
ance to all that is unworthy of a man, in conduct or 
disposition, is, in such cases, the duty of a wife. 
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It is a very bad practice in many women to 
detail to their husbands every little slight which 
they themselves receive, adding thereby to the 
tenderness of proud, resentful feelings ; and also 
fixing more deeply, even in their own minds, a 
sense of injury which, perhaps not being imparted 
and dwelt upon, would die away ; and masculine 
minds are retentive on such subjects. Matters, 
which evaporate in the minds of women, rest much 
longer in those of men, who are brought up with a 
high sense of what is due to them, and with the 
conviction that it is necessary to resist every afi&ont 
in order to preserve their own dignity. Women are 
more easily provoked than men, but they are not 
so retentive of their wrongs. 

Another evil which a woman may have to en- 
counter is that of a suUen temper. I have seen 
men brood for several days over a fancied injustice 
or a quick word, spoken, perhaps, in the hurry of 
her occupation as a wife. To be sullen is no privi- 
lege of women ; it is the lofty right, as some think, 
of men. It is the very death of joy, resembling 
the shades of night stealing over a smiling land- 
scape ; or, like the cold gloom of an eclipse, less 
dark than night, but far more sombre and awfuL 
There are various ways in common use of treating 
this temper ; but, for my own part, being of an 
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impetuous and impatient turn of mind, I always 
take it by storm, ask fearlessly what is the cause of 
that lowering tempest which threatens but does not 
break forth, and bring down the black clouds at 
once on my head ; this must not be done by halves, 
else the sullen fit, having only half run its course, 
will come on again ; but it must be honestly and 
fairly assailed. Indeed, with children, I have ever 
found it the best plan not to let this temper con- 
tinue ; to expose and rebuke it at once ; for every 
indulgence does but lead to a worse fit of the 
miserable complaint another time. 

Women, wives especially, have also something 
to encounter from their husbands in the way of 
sarcasm. Some men, having a very high opinion 
of their own understandings, and perceiving, or 
fancying that they perceive, an inferiority in those 
of their wives, indulge the natural vices df their 
tempers, not in harsh or angry words, but in a 
species of raillery, even still more difl&cult to bear ; 
and yet the oppressed object of it is told, if she 
complains, that it is but a joke. It is indeed but 
a joke, but a joke with a thorn in its purpose ; a 
bright insect with a ready sting, jewelled, as of old ; 
a flower, the sweet perfume of which is death. 
Placed at the head of a family, who must neces- 
Barily look up to her, the English matron Inust bo 
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kind and indulgent to error, but she must preserve 
her own dignity ; she alone can do so, and she has 
a right to demand from her husband respect, and 
she must gently repel such indulgences of his 
humour by a grave and prompt reply, or she must 
remonstrate against a system which tends to de- 
grade her in her family. 

I have thus pointed out some few of the trials 
which women may have to encounter in the temper 
of their husbands. I shall now allude to difficul- 
ties which may arise on their own part Few 
women attain to a proper regulation of temper 
until they are more than twenty years of age. The 
period of girlhood is one of impulse ; let it not 
dishearten you, if, on your marriage, you find that 
you have much to overcome in this respect. But 
whilst to a conscientious mind I would proflfer 
hope, I must endeavour to impress a deep con- 
viction of the absolute necessity of attaining a 
command of temper, if any prospect of happiness 
is to be insured. 

There are numerous trials in first entering new 
married life. The new duties and responsibilities 
— in the middle classes, the details of housekeep- 
ing, more especially the necessary accounts, and 
the difficulty of combining economy and elegance, 
irritate the feelings. In the higher ranks there 
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are even more trials, because the temper is the 
most neglected in those circles. Girls fire left to 
upper nurses in childhood, and to governesses in 
girlhood, who are to control that which maternal 
influences could so much more naturally and 
thoroughly direct. It often happens, therefore, 
that, unseen by acquaintance, and even not fully 
known by relations, the temper of young ladies in 
the higher classes has appeared irritable, and even 
violent, when they have been called forth into the 
actual business of life. 

The control of temper is so completely a Chris- 
tian virtue, that we cannot pray too earnestly to be 
enabled to exercise it Every night recal each 
hasty word or angry feeling, and endeavour, 
humbly, to make your peace with your Maker; 
for be assured, that errors of temper are displeasing 
to Him who was "meek and lowly of heart.'' 
In the serious and anxious review of your conduct, 
let no fault .of others plead your extenuation. 
Shall we receive kindness and respect from our 
neighbour, and shall we not also bear with his 
infirmities 1 To resent them is the effect of pride, 
that sin against the Most High which is one rem- 
nant of our fallen nature. 

These are among the most important considera- 
tions which should regulate temper. There are 
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some minor aids, to enumerate which is a task that 
belongs properly to this work. 

The Jiabits are, more or less, connected with the 
control of temper. A lady who is active, orderly, 
and regular, will not be subject to those little 
trials which women bear much worse than cala- 
mities. Some women are all day long lamenting 
the want of time : they are, in short, mourning 
insensibly over the hours which they have lost in 
the morning. A huny of spirits takes place, 
which is destructive to forbearance. And, indeed, 
in large towns, with a numerous acquaintance, this 
feeling of hurrying, and this fear of never getting 
done what one has to do, will pursue the early riser 
as well as the lady of late hours. Many a harsh word 
is uttered in such moments, when the sufferer be- 
comes singularly unjust. Let her have the good 
sense to shut herself up at such times, and to be 
quiet in her own dressing-room — ^that domestic 
fortification, to which servants and visitors may be 
forbidden to follow her. Let her have half-an-hour 
to rest, to recover, and to reflect, and an improved 
self-command will be the result But as such cannot 
always be the case, let women make, in such mo- 
ments of temptation, a strong and desperate effort to 
be calm and just : their moments of reflection will 
thenceforth be moments of peace, not of self-reproach. 
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In all your dealings with your husband, be con- 
siderate j do not harass him by indecision in trifles, 
by idle, yet perplexing questions. Let your presence 
be to him a consoling presence ; not one always 
associated with complaints of servants, accounts of 
indisposition, or with long bills. Keep all these 
things for one grave time, do not let them be 
mixed up with every day's experience. Above all, 
keep such subjects away from meal-time. Let 
those occasions be occasions of cheerful converse, 
not of business ; which must, more or less, lead to 
wrangling in some cases. 

Acquire a habit of judging for yourself in all 
matters relating to the management of your house 
and femily, so that you may be only under the 
necessity of appealing occasionally to your husband's 
judgment. If he happens to be in a profession, 
frequent calls upon his attention in small matters 
must distract and harass him. If he has no 
pursuit of that kind, a continual attention to 
small subjects alone will not be likely to raise his 
mind, or to exercise, advantageously, his mental 
powers : you will assist in narrowing that which 
should be expanded, and in weakening that which 
should be strong. All women are competent 
to manage their domestic arrangements, if they 
choose to take the proper trouble, and it is a great 
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degree of selfisliness to thrust tbem upon the good- 
nature of a husband. 

One great source of discordance between hus- 
band and wife is expense. If a husband is lavish, 
a wife is often obliged to be careful ; and i^ as 
more frequently happens, a man considers it his 
duty to restrain, no small degree of irritation is 
sometimes produced in that effort. Men of stem 
characters intimidate their wives on this point, and 
a woman sometimes rushes into difficulties because 
she dare not disclose that she has somewhat over- 
spent the means allotted to her. But by a well- 
judging system all these harassing evils might be 
avoided. In the first place, although you need not 
be always talking on the subject, be perfectly open 
to your husband on these matters ; if you have 
been betrayed into extravagance, open your heart 
to him, and however painful the disclosure, bear its 
effect If you really see your error, and retrace 
your steps, your husband will generally forget all 
past indiscretions; but many a man has been 
betrayed to his ruin by the concealments of his 
wife, and by the total involvement of affairs before 
he was even conscious of embarrassments. 

I extol as one of the difficult and admirable 
virtues, that of economy. But never foster a 
man's meannesses ; and even when that term 
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cannot be applied to his character, do not, by 
being tied down to too small a sum for your 
expenditure, run a risk of being led into debt. 
If, after due consideration, a certain style of living, 
and a certain expenditure, have been decided on, 
you ought to have suflScient to support that arrange- 
ment, or your establishment shoiQd be reduced. 
You should not be driven into acts of mean- 
ness, which are discreditable both to yourself and 
your husband ; but by a timely reduction in some 
main point, save yourself from so cmel an alter- 
native. This should be your line of conduct, if it 
be necessary on account of circumstances ; but if 
your husband is rich, let me recommend firmness 
in all matters which are right ; endeavour to im- 
prove and to extend your husband's views, not to 
be swayed by his foibles, for such is noi the duty 
of a wife. 

One part of the duty of a wife is, indeed, gently 
to combat all that is faulty and weak in her hus- 
band's character. Whilst her own mind may be 
strengthened by collision with his, she should en- 
deavour to ameliorate his nature by the perpetual 
flow of her noiseless virtues ; to show him how she 
can rise above selfishness, and to teach him, by the 
force of example, those minor virtues on which so 
much of the happiness of life depends. The in- 
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fluence of an amiable wife may often be traced in 
the great improvement of a man's character after 
marriage ; the good feelings which are drawn forth, 
the improved tone of sentiment, the gentler lan- 
guage, the more correct religions notions. If 
women, laying aside controversial subjects, and 
avoiding all those extremes to which persons not 
seriously disposed apply the name of cant, would 
manifest a really religious spirit — ^if they would 
show the fruits of that temper in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, without disgusting all persons of 
good taste by adopting a peculiar phraseology — a 
great moral revolution would be effected in society. 
Men who have thought but slightly on such sub- 
jects would be led to reflect on their own motives, 
and the comparison would be in favour of that 
divine principle, those holy precepts, from whence 
alone can spring all that is pure and of good re- 
port 
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ON THB 8TATB OF SOCIBTY-r-IN LONDOV — ^IN THB OOUNTRT— 
OIX THK CHOICE OF SOCIBTY — ON THB CHOICE OF FRIENDS 
—ON THB VABIOUS MOnVES WHICH ENOAOB PEOPLE OF 
THE WORIJ> TO FORM ACQUAINTANCE — THB PREVALENT 
INSINCERITT AND SELFISHNESS REFLECTED ON — ^NEYER TO 
VISIT ANY PERSONS WHOM YOU DO NOT RESPECT — ON 
CAUTION IN CONDUCT AND IN THB CHOICB OF FEMALB 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

In the preceding cliapters I have otnsidered those 
duties which refer particularly to the well-heing of 
married life in its domestic relations. I have now 
to discuss those which are connected with the rela- 
tions of society. 

1^0 sooner does a woman marry, than she ex- 
changes the part of a subordinate actor for that of 
the chief player in the drama of life, in so far as 
her circle of friends may be so called. Hitherto 
she. has only acquiesced in the arrangements of 
others ; it now becomes her lot to select or to 
reject, to approve or to condemn. It is a matter, 
indeed, of no small importancOj to form around us 
those social ties, which must always, in some de- 
gree, affect our happiness, if they do not influence 
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oar fate in life ; and which must, assuredly, have 
a powerful effect upon the tone of our characteiSy 
and on the estimation in which we are held in the 
world. 

In London we have a choice in this matter. It 
is of little avail to say, in the country, "I will 
have such and such society ahout me ; such shall 
he its characteristics — such its amusements — such 
the duration of visits — such the form." In the 
country you must take what you can get, or have 
none at alL In London and other capitals the 
nature of the society in which you will join must, 
more or less, he determined hy your own selection 
and predilections. If you are rich, the adjuncts to 
good society are easier of access in some respects ; 
hut in London, good, although not high society, is 
accessible to most agreeable and well-informed 
persons, whose condition in life is not below a 
certain standard. It is by tacit consent decreed 
that beneath that landmark good society does not 
extend, except in certain instances in which great 
acquirements or literary eminence banish such dis- 
tinctions, or make them appear ridiculous. Who- 
ever inquired into the genealogy of any gifted 
author or authoress whose conversation dejights 
and whose writings improve 1 To the great it can 
be of no moment whether the individual whom 
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genius has raised to a high position has a long 
pedigree. That is not a point of any moment to 
those who look to the individual solely for their 
amusement and edification. The great, it may be 
with truth alleged, are, perhaps, the very people 
who would inquire less on those points than many 
others. Elevated in that respect above the usual 
run of society, its smaller gradations are of little 
moment in their eyes. Of still less consequence is 
wealth, unless it be very enormous, so as to con- 
stitute a powerful political influence, of much effect 
in forming society. Persons who are the most 
courted, and who enjoy the best society, often stop 
at the splendid houses where they visit in a hired 
carriage ; nor is that circumstance ever regarded by 
those who wish to collect agreeable, intelligent, and 
well-bred people around them. I speak now of 
what is truly to be called good society. 

There is, doubtless, a class to whom wealth and 
what is termed "style" are infinite recommenda- 
tions — a class of highly-dressed, highly-fed, and 
self-complacent individuals, who have a test of 
merit not connected with the head or the intellect. 
A large proportion of this class are people of re- 
spectable characters, sometimes agreeable manners, 
but always, as I have found, of vulgar minds ; for 
the undue appreciation of these perishable and 
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casual advantages shows vulgarity of mind. And 
it Tf ill always be found, in London at least, that 
this sort of society, each in its particular circle, 
deteriorates ; splendid dinners, which almost make 
one's heart ache when one wonders at the costly 
profusion, and remembers with a sigh the beggar 
that stood without as we descended from the car- 
riage — gorgeous furniture, brilliant and lighted 
rooms, will not long attract without some degree 
of interest in those who assemble around the festive 
board For these things are all common in a gay 
and rich capital; to some persons they are even 
fatiguing. Conversation, which generally fiourishes 
so well in a small and well-chosen party, over a 
simple but choice dinner, is shunned by a vast 
display — ^impeded by footmen stooping at your 
elbow with some fresh dish every minute. Your - 
very intellect is extinguished. The true object of 
society, the communion of mind with mind, is lost 
in the ostentation of the entertainment If it be 
not graced by persons in whom you may feel some 
interest, its very length and magnificence add to 
the distaste with which it inspires you. 

"Wealth alone has, therefore, but an ephemeral 
power of drawing together really good society. 
But, combined with other attributes, it may be 
successfully employed in collecting those who form 
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the great charm of society — ^the lettered and the 
good, the elegant, the travelled, the imaginative. 
The young married woman ought to consider well, 
and even to deliberate for a time, l)efore she begins 
to form around her the society of her home ; for I 
cannot approve of the present heartless system of 
commencing an acquaintance with no idea of keep- 
ing it up, should caprice dictate its relinquishment. 
Acquaintances should not hastily be formed ; but 
when a beginning is made, it should be with mutual 
good faith, and not with the convenient avowal of, 
" Oh, if I do not like the acquaintance, I can drop 
It next season." One should take one's acquaint- 
ance, as long as moral objections do not exist, for 
better and for worse. When the acquaintance is 
begun, both parties must be perfectly sure that 
neither can expect to find in the other faultless 
beings. The circumstances of situation, connec- 
tions, and conduct, are, or ought to be, known be- 
fore the first approach to a connection is formed. 
It should not, therefore, be dropped without good 
reason. 

But what is the usual practice in the present 
day 1 To take up and let down an acquaintance 
just as convenience dictates. "I knew her last 
season, but I shall not know her this," is a common 
observation ; and yet the person thus condemned 
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to receive a polite insult is the same individual 
that she was last season. And this is a part of that 
modem selfishness which, I must think, has of late 
crept into society a good deal The motives which 
are openly alleged for beginning an acquaintance 
are too often of the most unworthy kind. "I 
acknowledge," observed one lady to another, " that 
such a lady is thoughtless, her manners are foreign, 
her appearance is (to me) disgusting, she is not a 
woman whom one can respect — ^but then she gives 
charming evening parties. I think you may as 
well visit her." Now, to my mind, there is a posi- 
tive meanness in availing one's-seK of the advan- 
tages which the house of another can bestow, wHle 
secretly despising the mistress of those " charming 
parties." 

" I want to visit Mrs So-and-so," says a lady to 
another, " because she knows Lady So-and-so, and I 
want an introduction in that quarter." The scheme 
comes into bearing — ^Mrs So-and-so is visited ; the 
object is gained, and the acquaintance of the party 
through whom it has been accomplished is shame- 
lessly dropped. 

In these minor actions of life, the principle 
should ever be the same as in its important affairs. 
In all things there should be some other considera- 
tion beside self A general good-will should be 
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felt to those parties whom we visit, otherwise it is 
more sincere, more honourable, not to visit them 
at alL For, if we do, we hold out false colours. 
We profess not, indeed, partiality and friendship, 
but good-will is implied. And if, the moment we 
quit the house in which we have been entertained, 
we brieak out into comments upon those who have 
received us, or even into condemnation of them, 
conscience should bid us to visit there no more ; 
for we act a falsehood, whenever, with such feel- 
ings, we enter a house. And yet, how common it 
is, even among well-bred persons, to hear sneers and 
animadversions thrown out almost before the part- 
ing words of courtesy have died away on their lips, 
at the persons whom they have quitted. And the 
present usage of society tends to lessen this sin, 
seemingly so small (but actually so heinous) in our 
eyes, and thus the moral sense is broken down, and 
the whole character becomes, by degrees, imbued 
with that odious insincerity which is the moral 
taint of the present day. 

One preventive against this species of temptation 
is, to make a rule to visit none whom we do not 
respect. Family connections, which we cannot re- 
linguish, and old acquaintance, to whom a certain 
tie remains, excusing the kindly forbearance which 
cannot cut that bond, may, in some cases, compel 
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US to do SO ; and, in that csise, the evil is counter- 
balanced by what may almost be termed duty. In 
beginning life, I must^ however, recommend to the 
young matron to abide by this rule as the safi^uard 
at once of her sincerity, and of the respect of those 
whose respect she values. For^ if you choose your 
acquaintance from such motives, they will become 
the friends of your maturer age, perhaps of your 
old age. They will be like serviceable, well-chosen 
garments, intrinsically good in the fabric, and not 
to be thrown aside for fashion or caprice. It can- 
not^ indeed, be possible that you should feel a per- 
sonal liking and admiration for all whom you may 
visit. Such a state of things is not to be looked 
for in the mixed society in which what is frivolous 
and vain-glorious finds so much room to expand. 
But it is quite possible to confine one's acquaintance 
to people of known good principle and respectable 
conduct, whose actions are founded upon approved 
and legitimate motives. They may have weak- 
nesses and faults which would prevent a desire of 
intimacy, but which do not render it imperative to 
desist from an acquaintance. Character is, indeed, 
to the prudent and the poor the very first consider- 
ation in acquaintance. Let no fascinations, let no 
persecutions of others, deter you from making this 
an indispensable point. Rank, without character, 
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often seeks admittance among those inferior in 
station ; but weak, indeed, are those who do not 
oppose its entrance : like a dashed and soiled 
wreath of artificial flowers, it^but disfigures those 
who wear it, unsupported by character. 

If a young married woman wishes to pass easily 
through the world, and really to enjoy and to pos- 
sess good society, she must be scrupulously exact 
in her own conduct at her outset, and rigid in never 
waiving a principle in order to obtain an acquaint- 
ance. However careful she may be in the former 
respect, let her be assured, that even that care 
will not preserve her own happiness or the respect 
of others, if she be not particular in the character 
of her female friends. In every sphere of life she 
will have some inducements to depart from this 
rule. Women of gay notions, and somewhat de- 
clining in estimation, often make earnest attempts 
on the good-nature of a young married lady, on 
whose inexperience they seek to impose the debased 
corn of their own associates for the genuine metal. 
Keports prevail concerning these ladies, but they 
can rarely be traced to any definite source. Every 
one shrinks from an explicit account ; those who dis- 
like the individual appear, to the charitable, to put 
too severe a construction upon her actions. Those 
who wish to visit her, and who feel it extremely 
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difficult to resist her delightful soir^ and chanu- 
ing little dinners, tell you that almost eyerytlmig 
that has been said could be explained away, and 
that there are reasons to account for it. In most 
of these cases, there are husbands who, still living 
apparently on good terms with their wives, counte- 
nance their errors ; and an attempt has been of late 
made to introduce into England the principle which 
so conveniently throws a fedse colouring over similar 
occurrences in France. As long as a husband and 
wife live together, such is the axiom, society has 
no right to desert the lady upon any plea of cha- 
racter. 

This principle of action, recognised and admitted 
in Paris to some extent, has never flourished in 
England. With some few, and, I must think, 
lamentable exceptions, women who have given 
countenance to the voice of scandal have lost their 
position in society, have been deprived of that 
which they value more than respect — caste. Long 
may it be so ; and far distant may be the day when 
women, ventuiing to the very verge of sin, may yet 
enjoy the privileges of virtue ! Eor when once that 
day arrives, indiscretion will not stop on the brink, 
but will plunge into the slough of demoralization. 

If this rule were applied, it would be easy to 
choose one's associates; but, happily, the ideally 
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choice society of London is at present only to be 
enjoyed by women who possess the respect of men. 
I have heard frequent arguments in favour of some 
of these ladies of unhappy celebrity, that the male 
society at their houses is peculiarly agreeable. But 
is this a motive for the modest to repair thither % 
Should it not rather be an inducement to stay 
away, than to appear as the associate of one whom 
they must be certain every right-thinking man must 
reprobate in his own mind ; and to subject them- 
selves to the painful consciousness that many of 
the gentlemen there would not, on any account, 
allow their wives and daughters to enter such 
society ? 

Another reason, often given, is even more spe- 
ciously intended to beguile the inexperienced into 
these questionable acquaintances. Speaking of a 
lady whose early life had been, beyond a doubt, 
incorrect, a young married woman was asked if she 
visited her. The answer was in the negative. 
" Why do you not 1 " was the rejoinder ; " Mrs So- 

and-So visits her. Lady S ^ Lady D > and 

others." Such are the reasons thrown out by the 
thoughtless. But can this be a motive for following 
the multitude to do evil? Because these ladies 
deem it not inconsistent with their dignity to over- 
look the point of all others most indispensable in 
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woman, aro you to do tho same 1 Does their yisiting 
that lady wipe away her sin, or restore her to a level 
with the humblest of the modest matrons that 
society could produce 1 It is not^ I grieve to say, 
what is wrong, but what is not visited, that forms 
the basis of the world's approval. The usual in- 
quiry is not, Is such a person strictly respectable ? 
Has she demeaned herself well before marriage, 
been a faithful wife, a prudent and well-conducted 
woman ? No ; it is. Is she visited ? Who go to 
her parties ? Is she in a good set 1 Was she not 

at the Duke of ^'s, or the Countess of ^s? 

I think I saw her name in the "Morning Post." 
'*0h, then,*' if you answer in the aflSrmative, ** there 
can be no harm in visiting her." 

Such is the too common mode of reasoning ; but 
that there is harm in visiting such people, the too 
common deterioration in the young married woman 
who yields to the approaches of such society ; the 
freedom of manner which often succeeds a modest 
deportment ; the freedom, perhaps, of thought ; the 
number of dissolute and, perhaps, fashionable men 
who hasten to poison her innocence with their own 
venom ; to say nothing of the gradual decline of 
respect which she experiences from the good, — are 
among the most lamentable effects of this unsatis- 
factory description of society. Such effects I have 
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eeen, and known, and mourned over, but mourned 
in vain : for there is a fascination in that specieR 
of society which renders it very difficult to with- 
draw any one who has once joined in it. Nor is 
it easy to re-establish any lady who has made such 
society her choice in the circle of the good and 
strict. And yet it is perfectly possible for a young 
person of good principles to be drawn into a sphere 
ill-suited to her natural perceptions of right, and to 
wish in vain to retrace the step, if it be possible for 
her so to da 

Many complaints have been made of the exclu- 
fiiveness of English society, of the difficulty of 
making acquaintances, the reserve and coldness of 
ordinary intercourse. The practice of the last ten 
years leaves, however, little to be complained of on 
that score. In fact, a too great facility of forming 
acquaintance has succeeded to the former stiffness 
and reserve of our English manners. Upon a very 
slight introduction it is not deemed improper to 
call and to send invitations ; upon no introduction 
at all, invitations are even sought for and procured, 
through the mediation of friends, to certain parties 
from whom much is expected. Those who are from 
any particular circumstance much sought in society, 
are obliged to be on the defensive ; and, to crown 
the whole, instances have been known of even the 
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young and feminine forcing their way into the 
houses of noblemen whose wives they knew not, 
and of encountering rehuffs which ought to have 
daunted even the most daring. 

To those who are well established in society it 
may, perhaps, be safe to take some of their ac- 
quaintance upon trust, satisfying themselves of their 
general respectability ; but a young married woman 
should be more carefuL Let her ascertain not 
only the general character of the family with whom 
she is about to commence acquaintance, but also 
their principles and habits ; let her abjure all who 
are addicted to slander, or even notoriously prone 
to gossiping ; all who are of avowed insincerity ; 
all who are careless as to the morals of their 
acquaintance ; all practised card-players, a race 
happily much gone b}', but not extinct ; all who 
are conspicuously extravagant, or known to be 
from that circumstance involved in debt. I have 
already touched upon the necessity of shunning 
ladies whose reputation has been breathed upon. 
And in all these matters a young married woman 
must consider not only her own peace of mind and 
well-being, but that of her husband. It is de- 
cidedly disadvantageous to any young man, as well 
as to his wife, to be brought into contact with 
women of careless and giddy behaviour ; for in- 
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sensibly the mind begins to partake of that very- 
levity, and the happiness of married life becomes 
endangered. 

Among the many admirable works of Miss 
Edgeworth, excellent in their tendency, though 
wanting, unhappily, one basis for their motives, is 
the story called " Leonora." The heroine of this 
tale, Leonora, is young, happily married to a hus- 
band fondly attached to her, accomplished, and 
rich. All seems to promise unbroken felicity. 
The character of Leonora is one of an apparently 
passive kind ; but beneath the unimpassioned de- 
portment are deep feelings. Eeposing full confi- 
dence in her husband, and yielding to the kind 
impulse of an early friendship, Leonora, in an evil 
hour, invites to her house Elvira, a woman older 
than herself, possessing, perhaps, fewer personal 
attractions than the delicate and beautiful Leonora, 
yet handsome, fascinating, and full of that sort of 
intelligence which is the growth of constant inter- 
course with the world. Unhappily, Elvira is a 
woman devoid of those principles which form the 
safeguard of married happiness. 

It is not until her ardent, strong character, 
destitute of real sensibility, yet displaying violent 
emotions, is brought into daily collision with that 
of Mr y that he perceives that certain qualities 
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which he had found deficient in his Leonoia de- 
veloped themselves in the character of Elvira. 
Leonora is timid and apparently cold ; the heart 
of Elvira is on her lips ; Mr is a vain, sensi- 
tive man. Leonora had never, in the simplicity of 
her nature, comprehended how to manage her hus- 
band's weaknesses. And now we read the moral 
of the tale ; we begin to see the dangers which 
must result to any woman who draws around her 
in an intimate circle persons defective in moral 
principles. Elvira is a woman of intrigue, pas- 
sionately and selfishly fond of admiration, and 
wholly imscrupulous as to the means of acquiring 
it j unable to live (in her sense of the word living) 

without excitement, she soon foimd in Mr an 

object for her artful and selfish character to work 
upon, to his discredit and to the misery of Leonora. 
The details of her plan — ^for all women despe- 
rately fond of admiration form, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to themselves, a plan — are admirably 
worked out by one of the most touching yet most 
delicate delineations of feeling ever devoted to a 
tale of sorrow. A blight comes over the destiny 
of the generous, simple, and confiding Leonora. 
Her virtues, hitherto so prized, are insipid, com- 
pared with the lofty, impassioned sentiments of 
her friend. By degrees the affection of her hus- 
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band is imdermined. Her own health and spirits, 
long as she nobly and trustingly resists the suflfering 
that preys upon her, at last give way. Her ex- 
treme unhappiness becomes apparent to an old 
and sagacious friend ; Elvira is constrained to leave 
her prey, and peace is eveittually, though perhaps 
not entirely, restored. 

Such are the effects of harbouring in the do- 
mestic circle the worst of social evils — the married 
flirt j and I will venture to say that, without any 
avowed uneasiness, without discovery by others, 
such a sorrow as Leonora's has been felt and borne 
in silent agony by himdreds. Let the young mar- 
ried woman beware of such a snare to her peace. 
Youth, beauty, wit, vivacity, are not dangerous 
possessions to the good. Many a young and lovely 
woman, of good principles, sincere and undesign- 
ing, has proved a safe inmate where plainer, and 
older, and less admired women have produced the 
wretchedness of disunion, and succeeded fatally in 
the fiendlike workings of intrigue. If you know 
the foundation of your friend's conduct to be 
based upon a Christian belief, if you have proved 
her to be sincere, if her works correspond to her 
creed, you need fear no eviL Beware, however, of 
the appearance of sanctity with the doings of sel- 
fishness and craft. Shun the practised flirt ; for. 
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bo assured, the mind is never pure when the con- 
stant attempt to gain admiration has once tho- 
roughly engrossed it. 

Women marrying young, marrying from the 
school-room, buy their experience dearly; yet 
their inexperience is far less dangerous than the 
experience of the artful and the worldly. They 
may suffer, they may be wronged ; but He who 
watches over the innocent, brings to them peace 
and consolation at the last. 

It is, in general, an excellent maxim which 
teaches a woman to receive complacently the 
friends of her husband ; but even in this respect 
she must discriminate — she must consider his 
good as well as his amusement. In encouraging 
a group of careless, idle, perhaps, if not dissolute, 
at least thoughtless, young men about her home, 
she may gratify the immediate wishes of her 
husband, but she will not be consulting his sub- 
stantial and permanent good ; and to this she 
ought ever to look as to the object, next to her 
salvation, nearest to her heart. Men, especially 
men of fortune, often form a set of acquaintance 
before marriage with which they would gladly 
afterwards dispense had they courage to do so. 
And, however unpopular such an act may be, 
I think a wife should aid her husband in this 
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desire, should enable him, gradually and without 
marked unkindness, to change and improve the 
character of his associates. "Women have, or they 
should have, the power of selection of their ac- 
quaintance. They ought greatly to influence their 
husbands on this subject, pointing out to them the 
lowering tendencies of certain minds upon their 
own, and impressing upon them their own desire to 
aid and to refine the circle of intimacy, and not to 
debase that which should be elevated, correct, and 
improving. 

A woman has often a difficult part to play in 
this respect. If she is peremptory, captious, or 
satirical upon her husband's friends, she will 
exasperate, and perhaps alienate, instead of im- 
proving. She must not expect to do everything at 
once ; time will aid her. Many of those thought- 
less and gay butterfly characters will drop off, 
either into the vast tide of population flowing to 
the Continent, or by change of circumstances, ill- 
ness, and the natural tendency of such persons 
to hover wherever there is most amusement to be 
obtained. Of this be sure, that good intention 
does much ; but there must be judgment and for- 
bearance united to those excellent attributes. It 
is, perhaps, an equally fatal error to keep too 
exclusively confined to one narrow and narrowing 
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sot The great advantage of London is the firee 
intercourse and commnnion with superior intellects. 
Debarred from this, London society has great dis- 
advantages, for it is devoid of the earnest tone, the 
friendly interest^ of that of more limited spheres, 
and it may be as narrowing as that t>f the countiy, 
unless a good and wise selection be made out of the 
vast materials of which it is composed. 

After all that I have said upon the subject of 
principle as the foundation of respect and the 
true basis of friendly acquaintance, it seems soaieely 
necessary to touch upon the theme of religious 
belief as an indispensable quality in those whom 
we intend to receive into our houses. Yet the 
present state of the thinking portion of the com- 
munity renders it needful somewhat to dilate upon 
the necessity of looking into the tenets of those 
with whom we are led to associate before we adopt 
them as friends. 

In the iirst place, shun, as you would a con- 
tagious disease, the scoffing and the scepticaL 
There are, perhaps, fewer of this class to be met 
with now than almost at &ny other period of our 
history ; still there are somey and some there always 
will be, who, on a shallow foundation of know- 
ledge, and prone to self-esteem, adopt what they 
term philosophic views. There is a class, who, 
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without professing actual unbelief, are, perhaps, as 
great enemies to religion as those who openly 
reject it They talk in a loose, light way of her 
ordinances, and even of her precepts and dogmas ; 
they cavil at oTerything that is pious and earnest^ 
they disbelieve in enthusiasm, and question the 
motives of disinterested exertion. These persons 
are often led on to reprehensible lengths by the 
power of their wit and the air of fancied supe- 
riority, which more enlightened views, as they 
term them, bestow. They call themselves liberal; 
but that word, so pregnant with meaning, is npt 
to be lightly applied to those who have neither 
faith in human virtue, nor sufficient reverence for 
divine holiness to arrest the gibe, and to check the 
unseemly sarcasm. In men, the tendency to this 
weak and wretched imitation of the French philo- 
sophy of old is sufficiently hateful, but in women 
it is disgusting beyond expression. Women of 
middle age are the most prone to it; and although 
in society this disposition may be carefully veiled, 
there is no doubt that it exists, and chiefly among 
those who falsely call themselves Unitarians. 
Among many persons who assume that denomina- 
tion, but who may more aptly be called Deists, 
a bold and reckless spirit of discussion prevails, 
leaving no point untouched of what we humbly and 
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intuitively deem sacred, fostering that rank weed, 
materialism, and daring to explain by their own 
iinite views the things that belong to God Such 
a temper is rare among the higher classes, who are 
usually either very devout^ or essentially careless, 
in their belief; but it prevails, to some extent^ 
among a certain class of literary ladies, and, to a 
great extent, among men who have a smattering of 
science. The really scientific men, the deep thinkers 
of the present day, are mostly staunch believers. 

In regard to the Unitarians, they do not reject 
the Book of Life — they do not mistrust the 
miracles, nor impugn the veracity of the Evange- 
lists. They interpret, or misinterpret Scripture, 
their own way, but, generally, they think it right 
to accept it entirely. How out of such materials 
they can weave the fabric of their faith, it is not 
easy for those who belong, on conviction, to the 
Established Church, to comprehend. But I believe 
that they generally do so conscientiously; that their 
piety is sincere, and that they seek the truth 
The universal prejudice against them is a feeling 
difficult to repel ; it couples with them many who 
shroud themselves from avowed infidelity under 
the convenient and general name of Unitarian. 
Much injustice is therefore done to a body who, 
however grievowaV^f Wi^^ Tav\!ksX.\k^^'fc^^cc^^^vck.si\\.'^-t^^ 
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aro full of good intentions and of reverence for the 
blessed Saviour, whose nature they presume to mis- 
represent, but whose sanctity they acknowledge. 

In writing this work I would, however, rather 
recommend the young married woman to draw 
around her those who are of the household of faith, 
and, at all events, not to enter into controversy. 
The attention of Unitarians is early drawn to the 
particular and slender points in Scripture which 
favour their doctrines. They are commonly a very 
well-educated class of persons; their arguments 
are specious, and their confidence in the power of 
reason to judge is apt to grow contagious. If you 
are allied to them by family connections, avoid 
contention ; if not, avoid collision. 

"With regard to Eoman Catholics, or, as they are 
fashionably termed, Eomanists, there was a time, 
some years back, when if any dissuasion from' 
mixing freely and intimately with persons of that 
belief was used, it was regarded as both illiberal 
and needless. A more respectable, sincere, and 
charitable body than the Eoman Catholics of Eng- 
land does not, it is admitted on all hands, exist. 
In every country village where there may happen 
to be a Eoman Catholic priest, you will hear proofs 
of his zeal and charitable works, his zeal being to 

save, but not to convert. For the Eoman Catholics, 

Q 
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imtil recently, have been contented quietly to en- 
joy the exercise of their own religion without seek- 
ing to make proselytes. They have been usually 
averse to enter upon the subject in conversation, 
and have been as safe as acquaintance as any humble 
and devout Christians coxdd be; I respect such 
believers greatly. There are, however, different 
sects and parties in all modes of faith. A more 
violent, ill-judging, and insidious party has arisen 
of late among the Catholics, chiefly among the con- 
verts. The aim of these is not to secure their own 
salvation, and to live in peace with the community, 
as was the case with the old-fashioned Catholics, 
but to make a sensation — ^a dangerous desire in 
religious affairs — ^to win the glory of making con- 
verts, to provoke controversy, to assai^ and to irri- 
tate their opponents. I have reason to know, from 
numbering among my friends and acquaintance 
many devout Roman Catholics, that so belligerent 
a way of proceeding, and so rash an intermeddling 
with the belief of others, are disapproved by the 
old Catholics, and that such a line of conduct pro- 
ceeds not from the majority, but from a party in 
that church, whose aim is spiritual ascendancy. 
Whilst I deprecate an intimacy with partisans so 
dangerous, I deem it unfair to charge their indis- 
cretions upon the whole body of Catholics ; and I 
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believe that, with prudence, acquaintance and 
friendship may long subsist with them without 
risk, and even without anything more than those 
principles of religion which are common to all 
being broached. 

The prevailing error of females in religious 
matters is not, however, scepticism, it is bigotry, 
which I am inclined to think a most injurious 
affront to the pure and extended name of Him who 
said that '' many should come from the east and 
from the west, and should sit down with Him in 
the kingdom of heaven." There is an apparent 
respectability in bigotry, as contrasted with in- 
difference or unbelief, which leads weak women to 
suppose that they are raising the character of their 
own faith by decrying that of others. One natu- 
rally applauds a firnj, unalterable conviction in any 
one, but bigotry is not necessarily coupled with a 
deep, intrinsic, heart-searching belief. Belief is 
gentle, not demonstrative, not boastful — ^humble, 
because it is sincere— charitable, because it is 
founded upon the most deliberate consideration. 
Bigotry is loud, explanatory, and forward ; it is 
narrowing alike to the capacity and to the heart. 
It is the child of spiritual pride, that curse to man, 
that source of persecution and of untold afflictions. 
It is hard and unseemly, and but little accords with 
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the softness of a woman's feelings. Besides, it L) 
uncertain. From its restless and virulent nature, 
it is highly susceptible of change of object. Who, 
among the recent desertions of the English Church, 
have been those first to take their stand by the 
ministers of Eomel The bigoted, the fanatical, 
those who could make no allowance for others, 
those who were strong in their own conceit, and 
trusted in themselves. The mild, the tolerant, the 
humble, have been stable and constant, because 
they are not partisans in that sacred cause, which, 
truly considered, abolishes party, and causes all 
worldly distinctions to be viewed as transient 
shadows on the great prospect of eternity — ^whilst 
the infuriated and the reviling have wandered from 
their revered and accustomed path, because they 
sought not to intermeddle with that for which man 
is not, in these days, accountable to his fellow-man, 
but to his God. 

The effect of bigotry in women is to foster in- 
fidelity in men ; to disgust them with that faith 
which is thus libelled by violence against others ; 
to alienate the affections from the purest and 
loftiest of all themes ; and to lower the Divine 
subject in the eyes of scoffers ; nor does the tolera- 
tion which I would recommend imply latitudina- 
rianism or produce indifference. To be stanch 
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and convinced in your belief does not imply ^ 
bigotry, neither does toleration necessarily produce 
indifference. 

In addressing myself to those who are the wives 
of landholders or of noblemen, I strongly counsel 
that, whensoever it is possible, they should do all 
in their power to support and assist the clergyman 
of the parish in his arduous duties. Even if, from 
any unhappy differences, they shoxdd not be on 
friendly terms, they should not allow that circum- 
stance to influence their attendance at church, and 
that of their families. They should not imitate the 
conduct of a lady of condition of whom T have heard, 
who has an unconsecrated church on her property, 
in which, disHting the clergyman who performs 
the service in the parish church, she reads prayers 
herself to her family and servants. Such a line of 
conduct can only be allowable where there is a 
flagrant breach of moral decency in the clergyman ; 
in which case I think a congregation is excusable 
in not listening to the desecration of that on which 
their hopes here and hereafter depend. 

£ut such cases as would ever authorise the wife 
and head of a family to absent herself i^m church 
are of rare occurrence. Her influence should be 
directed to the maintenance, as far as her own ex- 
ample may go, of public worship. Her efforts 
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ought ever to be directed to prevent the error of 
schism. Alas 1 women have in too many instances 
promoted it. In many instances they have shown 
themselves far more virulent than men. To them 
may be applied, in too many cases, these moumfid 
and touching words, recently uttered before an 
audience such as, in respect of intellect and influ- 
ence, has rarely hung upon the words of a preacher : 
'' It is a most humbling, a most shaming conscious- 
ness, that we can see the sins of others when we 
cannot practise their virtues ; and that we are at 
times compelled to sit as judges, when we ought 
ourselves to be standing as criminals ready to be 
condemned." * 

I have before alluded to the duty of family 
prayer, more especially in relation to its effect on 
the minds of servants. It affords, indeed, to many 
of them the only chance of seeing religion brought 
home to their hearts as the members of one fa- 
mily ; it may arrest the sinful thought and restrain 
the opprobrious language too commonly in use 
among a class of persons ill-regulated in temper, 
and ever impatient of contradiction or of fancied 
superiority in their fellows. But how much more 
important is public worship, and how great a duty 

* " The Plea of Conscience : " a Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, Nov. 6, 1846, by W. Sewell, B.D. 
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we neglect if we fail somewhat to enforce a re- 
gular attendance upon it ! Servants generally re- 
quire, in this respect) some degree of coercion. 
They prefer the quiet and freedom of the time 
which is afforded dur^g the service, to entering a 
church; but I have often found them, after a 
season, become more earnest and disposed to at- 
tend church, and even grateful for the salutary 
discipline which rendered it imperative. When 
we reflect on the temptations to which they are 
exposed, and the difficulties in life which they 
have to sustain, we may severely condemn our- 
selves if we do not endeavour to give them some 
aid in their chequered journey through life ; if we 
do not call tiieir wandering thoughts to the Day 
Spring on High, and enable them to partake of 
that meat which is to be set before them by our 
Father which is in Heaven. 

In concluding this chapter, I have a few ge- 
neral observations to make on our conduct in 
regard to friends and acquaintance. Endeavour 
to be meek, trustful, and not tenacious in your 
intercourse with them. Else above the littleness 
of mere petty jealousies, from which such serious 
disagreements sometimes spring. Do not talk 
over the character of one friend to another ; it is 
a dangerous and dishonourable practice, weak- 
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ening sometimes yoiur regard — for the discouise 
seldom turns on the virtues of a friend so ana- 
lysed — and irritating your feelings. Never prac- 
tise that general tone of disparagement and of 
criticism which even intimate fiiends do not al- 
ways appear to consider derogatory to their fiiend- 
ship. Be loyal to your friends, and never dilate 
on their weaknesses, nor talk of their affairs. 
Indeed, the less you inquire into the pecuniary 
means of your fiiends, the value of their estate, or 
the extent of their expenditure, the more sure 
will be the elevation of your intimacy. There is a 
sanctity in friendship which demands the utmost 
refinement in all these points. It is the practice 
of some to talk, confidentially of course, of the 
diseases of their friends ; of the hereditary ten- 
dencies and ailments. I look upon that sort of 
conversation as a breach of confidence and of 
friendship ; and yet how common it is ! There 
may be cases in which it is necessary, but these 
are exceptions. I airways dread talking of people 
whom I much like, but know only slightly, to 
their friends. I dread hearing something which 
shall brush away the bloom of my admiration, 
sully the image which I admire and cherish, with 
the rude daubing of a minute, but coarse, hand. 
It is often well not to know too much. Little 
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failings, if not pointed out, would not be deve- 
loped; and the original conception of the character, 
perhaps the most just of any, would remain in its 
freshness and greatness. 

Another practice which I abhor is talking of 
persons whilst you are in the same room with 
them. It is assuredly a solecism in manners ; and 
there is a degree of treachery in the well-managed 
whisper, uttered whilst the unconscious subject of 
remark is playing his or her part. There should 
be among intimate friends a thorough reliance on 
each other's good-wiU^ so that the gay may abandon 
themselves to innocent society without dread of 
misconstruction ; so that the garrulous may talk, 
and the enthusiast pour forth the earnest aspira- 
tions of his heart, free from ridicule, and be appre- 
ciated justly, yet kindly. Society has few channs 
without this delightful and mutual confidence, 
this fidelity in the small matters of friendly inter- 
course. The real luxury of social life is to be 
understood, appreciated, and beloved. The thirst 
for admiration, when gratified, is a transient and 
feverish delight, alloyed by many mortifications, 
which those who strive only to gain esteem and to 
merit affection know not. Let us not complain of 
the world, but endeavour to reap from it all the 
good it contains, and to eschew the bad ; we may 
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be assured that, if we select our friends well, if we 
are disinterested in that choice, if we are kind and 
true, we shall find little reason to rail at the 
heartlessnoss of society, or to bemoan ourselves 
over the want of objects to love, to admire, to 
respect. 



CHAPTER XIL 

ON THE SELECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF PARTIES — ^THE 

DINNER-PARTY ON THE STTLE OF DRESS SUITABLE FOB 

SUCH OCCASIONS. 

So mucli of the agreeableness of society depends 
upon the previous arrangements made by the lady 
of the house, that it becomes necessary to make 
some reflections on the part which she has to act 
before the drama begins — ^before the curtain draws 
up and betrays her incapacity, or discloses the 
effects of her power to please. 

The grand difficulty, both in town and country, 
is the dinner-party — ^that English mode of enter- 
tainment which has been of late brought to so 
great perfection in the metropolis, and which has 
but two defects — ^want of simplicity and want of 
ease. "With regard to the former, I appeal to most 
persons of good taste, whether, by the end of the 
season, a sort of nausea does not seize upon one, 
when one goes through the whole details of a long 
dinner. The sight of so much variety duUs the 

appetite ; the heat, the crowd of servants, the 
251 
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routine of the same thing day after day, oppress 
and disgust. 

There is no doubt that the most agreeable 
society of the metropolis is to be met with in the 
winter, or before the commencement of the season, 
when small easy parties, moderate in expense, and 
selected for the simple reasons that you like those 
whom you invite, and that you really wish to see 
them, are met together. In this opinion almost 
every one seems to acquiesce. Although it must 
be admitted that there is something very festive 
and animating in a well-conducted and sumptuous 
dinner occasionally, still it affords a species of 
gratification which palls even at the best. In the 
previous preparations for this social enjoyment, 
the part which the mistress of a house may or may 
not take, must depend upon the nature of the aid 
which she can command. Even with an expe- 
rienced and competent housekeeper to superintend, 
it is better for a young mistress to inspect the bill 
of fare ; to take an interest in every detail, and to 
mark, judiciously, her approval and disapproval. 
Her manner of dealing with her housekeeper 
should be straightforward, but dignified. Garrulity 
should be checked, and the conversation strictly 
confined to matters of business. I specify this, 
because it is not an uncommon practice for ladies 
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to indulge in a little gossip with their housekeepers ; 
and that is a custom destructive to authority. 

The bill of fare which is presented should be 
kept as a guide for some future occasion. It is a 
good plan to make an estimate of the expense of 
the dinner beforehand, by marking the price of 
the materials of each article upon a duplicate of 
the bill of fare. Any dish which is too expensive 
can, in that case, be omitted, or deferred till a time 
when a larger party is expected. Two days in 
London, and three days in the country, are re- 
quisite for the preparation, so far as the culinary 
department is concerned, of a dinner-party. In all 
the arrangements which are made, show your ser- 
vants that you are above the folly of appearing 
ashamed of considering expense. 

If such a weakness be indulged, the largest for- 
tunes may be dissipated with little credit to their 
possessors ; and to persons of moderate means it is 
essential to have the courage to be economical. 
This is, indeed, a valuable quality, and may be 
perfectly distinct from meanness — ^from a suspicious 
and cavilling temper. I have ever found it the 
wisest plan to state openly to servants that you 
cannot afford such and such expenses ; that there 
w a necessity for economy ; but that, if such neces- 
sity did not exist, you would still deem it your 
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duty to prohibit wastefulness, that evil to which 
the lower classes are all, more or less, disposed, but 
which is the peculiar attribute of servants. 

Experience will teach you what ought to be the 
actual expense of a large dinner-party far better 
than any theory ; but to profit by your experience, 
I strongly recommend you to make estimates of the 
whole, after each occasion, and to see in what items 
some parties were more extravagant than others. 
If you wish to support your establishment with 
economy, and also with comfort, be exact in setting 
down your accounts ; for nothing tends more to the 
regulation of a family than a system of undeviating 
exactness in this respect. It is a check to all en- 
croachments, by comparing the expenses of one 
week with another. It is a guarantee that your 
bills are paid ; and it is a monitory lesson to the 
young matron, showing her, whenever she looks 
into -her account-book, how much money is ex- 
pended in trifles from which one seems to derive 
little benefit. 

A well-trained butler ought to be perfectly ca- 
pable of managing every detail of the dinner-table 
without your superintendence ; yet, since many 
pretend to do what they cannot, there is a degree 
of prudence in descending to the dining-room, when 
the cloth is laid, and looking around to see if the 
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whole appears to be consistent and perfectly ar- 
ranged. And, in a certain sphere of life, there are 
few young married women who may not compare 
the state of their own dinner-table with that of the 
parents whose homes they have quitted, on similar 
occasions. In families where the establishment is 
necessarily small, it is often requisite for a lady to 
inspect the decanting of the wine (husbands some- 
times indolently leaving it to them), set out the 
dessert, and to visit the kitchen. In all these de- 
partments there is plenty often to fret the temper 
and to fatigue. Let me enforce a calm, forbearing, 
but firm manner, to the class of persons with whom 
you have to deal It is not always easy for a very 
young woman to control her servants; and she 
sometimes renders it more difficult still by an 
authoritative, sharp manner, which irritates the 
pride of that proudest of classes. Acted upon by 
a kind and somewhat confiding mode of speaking 
to them, I have generally found the exertions of 
servants freely bestowed on such occasions, and 
that they have usually made the cause their own, 
and felt their honour interested in the result of the 
day's efforts. 

To be dressed in time appears no difficulty to 
many persons ; yet how many young married ladies 
fail in this respect, or are hurried just at the time 
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when their minds should be calmly prepared to 
encounter their friends. They are, therefore, not 
in a state to enjoy that repose of spirit which is 
almost essential to the flow of conversation. In 
regard to dress, nothing is so un*becoming, and now 
so unfashionable, as a very gorgeous style of apparel 
at a dinner-party. It has been abandoned by uni- 
versal consent. All the directions- which can be 
given on this particular will be inefl&cient if the 
taste bo not good, and the requisite attention be not 
paid to modesty, neatness, and consistency. 

Upon the wisdom of assembling together those 
who are likely to assimilate, much of the success of 
a dinner-party depends. Politics form no longer 
the barrier which once existed between different 
parties ; at the same time, it would not be in good 
taste to invite together gentlemen who had, in 
public life, taken a decidedly opposite course. The 
consciousness of having opposed each other in 
public must check the ease requisite to delight a 
private circle. Eank is also often disregarded, at 
least in London, in bringing people together ; for 
it is found that persons of rank are willing to mingle 
with those beneath them, when there are induce- 
ments to do so. Difference of opinion on religious 
subjects forms, also, no impediment to meeting ; 
you may, therefore, venture on the experiment of 
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bringing persons of such various sentiments to- 
gether ; but it toill be an experiment ; and it may 
not always so certainly succeed as in sorting those 
who follow in the same political track, or belong to 
the same party ; for, alas ! our Church is now rent 
into parties, as others. It is, however, of far more 
importance to bring together people who have, like 
all the well educated, pursuits in common, minds 
alike enabled, by cultivation, rather to enjoy what 
is intellectual, than to attend to any minor distinc- 
tions. It will not do to class together the refined 
and the unrefined, the courteous and the coarse. 
The approximation is always distressing, and ends, 
consequently, in dissatisfaction. 

Considerable judgment and tact are required in 
selecting a dinner-party ; and yet, after all, it much 
resembles a lottery, and on chance depends whether 
it gives pleasure or not We can never calculate on 
the effect of the collision of two minds ; it often 
disappoints us when we think that we are sure of 
success. People whom we had planned out should 
be mutually pleased, recoil from each other, or en- 
counter only to clash ; others who we thought 
would shrink from each other are mutually de- 
lighted. All who have seen much of the world 
must agree that the tone of the society must be 
generally the same : it requires no overwhelming 
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preponderance of intellect to produce a most agree- 
able result in a party. Wit is no longer the current 
coin of an assembly where many meet as stitingers ; 
it is confined to the intimate circles of the lettered. 
In former days, among particular circles, we hear 
of wits of reputation, who formed the great stapte 
of society, but the race has become extinct The 
last house in which, in London, intellectual society 
was enjoyed in an easy manner, was recently closed, 
on the death of a lady distinguished for the acquire- 
ments which collect around them aU that most 
charms in company. There is now, in London, no 
house in which a union of intellect and refinement 
is countenanced by rank. 

I can myself remember a very different state of 
things — dinners in which the celebrated Conversa- 
tion Sharpe, as he was called, led the van and 
marshalled the forces of those around him to the 
combat. His knowledge, his shrewdness, his acute- 
ness, would now be deemed wearisome and imper- 
tinent. Society has outgrown itself, and is too 
bulky for such displays. There was, indeed, a 
circle which, though rapidly diminishing, could 
still not only endure, but which prized such efforts : 
it has lost its chief stay in Sidney Smith. 

It therefore depends on the company generally 
to keep up the ball of intelligent converse, or to 
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let it drop, amid the nothings of the hour. Ladies 
have it much in their power to lead the way to all 
that can improve or delight It rests with the 
English matron to introduce topics of general in- 
terest, or to talk of herself, the opera, and her dog. 
I grieve to say, in early life, she too often prefers a 
range of subjects such as the latter presents. Of 
course, either the gentlemen talk to each other, and 
leave the ladies unobserved, or they fall into the 
same strain. 

In the country, local subjects are the bane of con- 
versation. Even if ever so much interested in your 
own neighbourhood, there is something in the con- 
finement of the intellect to this one narrow theme 
that wearies quickly ; and besides, prevents that 
interchange of ideas which is the best result of 
society. A lady just entering upon her duties as a 
matron should gently oppose this evil, which creeps 
on iutperceptibly ; she should endeavour so to store 
her memory as to be able to draw from it subjects 
for discourse, such as may enlarge the mind and 
exercise the fancy ; she should, at the same time, 
avoid dogmatism, and try to glean from all with 
whom she converses some portion of that knowledge 
of which even the least cultivated are not totally 
devoid. In shunning the dangerous distinction of 
being " blue," she should not be ashamed to own 
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that she loves literature, and that the pursuit of 
knowledge is of far more value in her eyes than 
the mere gaieties of life. In her domestic arrange- 
ments, in her deportment, you ought to read the 
effect of a well-regulated establishment, and of those 
daily exertions which require its maintenance ; but 
the details by which the machinery is controlled 
should be kept wholly out of sight 

In addressing myself to the higher classes of 
women, I cannot forbear exhorting them to do as 
their grandmothers did, in times in some respects 
far better than our own — ^in many, lamentably 
worse. In former days, when a great house in the 
country came to be inhabited by its owners, it was 
the centre of a sociable and friendly neighbourhood. 
There are still old people living near a certain 
castle in the Midland Counties, inhabited by a 
nobleman and his family, who can recollect when, 
once a-week, the gateway of that noble domain, 
which stretches around one of the most perfect re- 
mains of feudal greatness in this country, was 
thrown open, and the denizens of the town, from 
the borough magistrate to the curate, drove in to 
attend the reception of the earl and his lady at the 
castlo ; the great hall was lighted up, and the suite 
of rooms was thronged with those who were thus 
admitted as guests, and received with a friendly 
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grace that never lowered the dignity of those who 
proffered it 

Tears passed away : a long season of desertion 
of this old place succeeded these cheerful days. 
At length, the old earl being dead, his son, who 
had been long abroad, married and brought his 
bride to the castle. There were then many per- 
sons living in the adjacent borough who had 
claimed something like friendship with the old earl 
and his countess ; these respectfully left their cards 
at the castle. The compliment was returned, but 
no further intercourse took place ; the spirit of ex- 
clusion had usurped the sphere in which that of 
neighbourly good-will had formerly presided. The 
gentry around were also rejected, and the castle 
was filled with the fashionable denizens of St 
James's and Grosvenor Square. It seemed but 
an offshoot &om London — London hours, London 
habits, London morals. A bitter, jealous feeling 
was excited, which was never designed by Provi- 
dence to exist between man and his brother man : 
for the fine old seats of our ancestors may be looked 
upon as lent but in trust to generations and gene- 
rations — an heirloom in which the nation has an 
interest, and from which the respectable and edu- 
cated portion of the community ought not to be 
excluded. 
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I have now tistkeii a brief review of the motives 
and principles which should actuate the general 
current of life. The duties of the maternal cha- 
racter, as they will arise to engross the heart of the 
young English matron, will form the subject of the 
concluding chapter. 



CHAPTEE XIII 

ON THE DUTIES OP THE YOUNG MOTHER ON THE PRESER- 
VATION OF LIFE AS A DUTY — THE NEQLECT OF THIS TOO 
FREQUENT. 

Until the maternal character is assumed, the 
duties of the English matron may be said to be 
divided between her husband, her relations, her 
friends, and society in general Till that tie, 
which is never wrenched from the human heart 
nor effaced from memory, is imposed, th© real 
interests of life have never been experienced. 

Love, whilst it reigns, is indeed omnipotent; 
but, in this imperfect state, it is ever, more or 
less, mingled with disappointment. It springs 
up in the heart we know not how — ^it departs we 
know not why ; and in its place there comes a 
calm, though fond affection, which can endure 
absence. But the maternal feelings continue to 
be ardent, and increase in force with years, and 
look for no violent display of enthusiasm. 

During the period which precedes the birth 
of the first child, an undefined hope, not with- 

-'263 
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out a trembling, apprehensive feeling, possesses 
the future mother. Her hour arrives ; it is fol- 
lowed, after much of physical suffering, by little 
of mental anguish, for the spirits are supported as 
by a miracle. The repose, the silence, the blessed 
and unspeakable ease of a prosperous child-birth, 
succeed ; and then, in that quiet hour, in the 
darkened room, amid the helplessness, the com- 
posed and grateful affection, a fresh bond to life is 
acknowledged — a new, a yearning, an intense 
anxiety fills and expands the heart. Feebleness 
cannot dull it — ^it seeks no expression — it requires 
no sympathy to feed it. God hath placed it tliere 
— ^there, in sunshine and storm, in peril and in 
safety, in the hour of Retribution for crime, in the 
moment of honour and of fame. In the mother's 
heart, unless it be abandoned to infamy, that 
impulse, that bond, shall never become extinct. 

A new series of duties are consequent upon 
this boon of our Creator ; the first is, self-preser- 
vation. Let every young mother remember that a 
mysterious sympathy has been established between 
her and the soft slumbering little being beside her 
— ^let her remember that the hand which^ scarcely 
presses the soft pillow on which it lies, will be 
placed in hers, some day, for guidance and support 
in the tottering days of infancy; that it will bo- 
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hove her, in the more trying season of youth, to 
lead it to duty. Let her not neglect that life 
"which her Heavenly Father has so lately spared to 
her — ^let her prize it as she never prized it hefore. 

I insist upon this duty of self-preservation, 
because I believe that many of the calamitous 
deaths which occur in the first month after child- 
birth may be traced to some act of imprudence. It 
is not my purpose to enter here into the necessary 
precautions, which become a duty, after such an 
event, but merely to urge that the same principles 
which have hitherto guided the conduct of a well- 
disposed woman may here assist and regulate her 
conduct, that she will take such aids as experience 
suggests to preserve her life. 

The first that I recommend to her may seem, 
perhaps, a very homely and needless one— quiet. 
Yet no advice ought to be more strongly urged 
upon the young mother. Without it she runs an 
imminent risk. The death of the Princess Char- 
lotte might have occurred under any circumstances, 
but it is supposed by some who were around her 
to have been accelerated by her pouring out her 
heart to him whom she best loved ; by the impos- 
sibility of preventing her, fenced round by rank as 
she was, from talking with her usual animation to 
him whom in that hour of trial she still felt to be 
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hers. Her strength meanwhile was not suflfered to 
recruit, nature was sinking within her — a spasm 
checked the fond look, and turned the excitement 
of that moment into the agonies of death. 

There is, after the suspense, the fear, the suffer- 
ing is over, frequently, in the inexperienced and 
happy mother, a desire to talk to those around her. 
But let her beware of this dangerous indulgence. 
Let a perfect silence succeed ; the curtains be partly 
closed, not entirely. Never be left during the first 
two hours which succeed the birth of your child ; 
invariably have some experienced and watchful 
person to sit by you, and to watch over the slumber 
which generally succeeds. In enforcing quiet, I 
must remark, without presuming to interfere with 
medical knowledge, that the nerves are all in an 
unstrung, if not a shattered state, and that to effect 
a permanent and complete recovery, quiet is the 
best medicine. 

It is not consistent with the plan of this work 
to enter minutely into the details of a young 
mother's early duties, but merely to point out the 
leading features of that duty, otherwise how va- 
rious and comprehensive might such directions be, 
and how truly they would prove the necessity for 
those qualities of forbearance, justice, patience, 
energy, the seeds of which are sown in early life, 
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but of which the fruit is only to be gleaned by the 
diligent culture of later years ! 

In the foremost of those duties which belong to 
the young English matron, are the superintendence 
and systematic arrangement of the nursery. I pass 
over the office of nursing, because the power to do 
that depends on so many contingent circumstances, 
that precise instructions to attain that which cir- 
cumstanc3s, and not nature, often forbids ujs to 
accomplish, cannot well be given. I shall merely 
observe, first, that to no woman that has been 
biassed with oflfepring is the power to do this office 
denied ; it is, therefore, the manifest will of Provi- 
dence that she should fulfil it, and the defect in 
power must be traceable either to that bad manage- 
ment which is a disgrace to modern knowledge, or 
to a want of desire and of perseverance in her who 
is most interested in the performance of those 
duties. 

There is no doubt that, whilst it is a most grati- 
fying office, it is one' which entails much fatigue, 
which implies many small sacrifices, and which 
requires a forgetfulness of self. It produces a 
consequent elevation of feeling; it softens, it 
strengthens the character. Doubtless, the benig- 
nant Ruler of the universe, when in His wisdom 
He provided for the babe its nutriment, destined 
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that woman, in the ordinary course of events, not 
exposed to mightier trials, should have this, the gen- 
tlest of His exercises of love, to chasten and purify 
the heart But if the task be undertaken, let it not 
be done by halves. Let it be thoroughly done, or 
not at all. If not, far better is it to employ the 
simple hireling who has no other occupation. The 
first three months should be months of retirement^ 
of early hours, of little mental application, and of 
wholesome exercise. Bnt the mother and child 
should, during those three months, never be sepa- 
rated more than two hours from each other. The 
infant should sleep near its mother at night. I 
have found all bassinettes and cots inexpedient to 
procure to the mother a good night's rest. The 
most simple plan is to have a large piece of strong 
bed-ticking sewn to the mattrass of the bed, and 
tied firmly at each end to the bed-posts. This 
forms a sort of hammock, in which the baby may 
be laid on a pillow, which forms a little bed of its 
own. This is on a level with the mother, and thus 
the trouble of rising and of putting the infant in 
and out of bed will be spared. Both will sleep 
well, and at six o*clock a nurse ought to come to 
convey the infant up stairs. That is its day. The 
mother should then take a cup of milk and water, 
or anything restorative, and sleep for two hours. 
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Bat to the higher classes, and even to the luxu- 
rious among the middle classes, you might preach 
for hours upon the necessity of nursing at night 
without effecting it. If, however, the repugnance 
be insurmountable (for I am sorry to say women 
are very selfish on this point), arrange, if possible, 
that the nurse and child sleep in a bed-room or 
dressing-room near you, as the best alternative. 
Much does the infant suffer at night away from a 
mother ; for how few nurses there are upon whom 
one can depend for the entire care of these helpless 
and precious charges ! 

]S"ever listen to the admonitions which would 
persuade you that nursing is unhealthy. It has 
the most beneficial effect on the constitution, and 
it is ascertained that women who have been married 
and have performed this duty to their children, are 
far less liable to diseases in an after period of life 
than single women. The languor which sometimes 
attends a period of nursing and the loss of flesh are 
merely transient, and are quickly recovered when 
the babe begins to take other food, and thus affords 
a natural rest to its mother. And in this case the 
weaning of a child may be very gradual, and may 
be delayed to a longer period than is usually 
allowed. 

The birth of a child ought to renew our grati- 
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tude, to strengthen our faith, to prodnce a greater 
earnestness in working out our salvation, and in 
acts of charity to others less happy than your8el£ 
How, indeed, can the heart of a mother fail of be- 
ing touched, when she thinks of the thousands who 
snatch a scanty provision for those dear to them as 
the happy well-nourished infant on her own arms ! 
How can she fail to sorrow for the children of sin 
who dare not own a parent's name 1 For the many 
who are obliged, just when a child becomes the 
most dear to them, to leave it and adopt as theirs 

• 

the offepring of richer and happier parents ? "Will 
not her heart throb with a livelier sorrrow when 
she thinks that such things are, than it would 
have done before she knew the joys of maternal 
felicity ? 

The difficulties of finding a competent and con- 
scientious nurse are numerous. Let them be calmly 
and fuUy considered before child-birth. The be- 
setting sins of most nurses are the love of power, 
and the disdain of all control It is desirable, 
therefore, in choosing a nurse, to select one who 
has been recently under control, such as the under- 
nurse who has served an apprenticeship to the 
office under a superior nurse. One who has been 
well humbled and well worked, and who has had 
temper to brook the discipline of an upper nurse, 
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will then find it a far easier task to succumb to the 
orders of a mistress. Servants are the hardest of 
all masters and mistresses, and invariably expect 
perfection in those who are beneath them. The 
subordinates are, therefore, generally well trained 
in the school of adversity, aptly described as a 
" stem, rugged nurse." In the conduct of a young 
mother to her head nurse she must study, in a de- 
gree, the temper of that individual ; for the same 
manner will not suit all of the same class. The 
mother is brought into closer collision with the 
nurse than, perhaps, any other servant in the house. 
She has a similar source of interest with that in- 
dividual; for the well-being of the child is as 
essential to the reputation of the nurse as it is 
gratifying to the affections of the mistress. And, 
independently of this consideration, there arises, 
by insensible degrees, a sort of affection in the 
heart of the nurse — the affection of habit This it 
should be the part of a mother to cherish, by a 
certain kindliness of feeling, and a degree of confi- 
dence reposed in the being on whom so much of 
the present and future well-being of her child de- 
pends. A nurse should neither be continually 
tutored and repressed, nor yet indulged and brought 
forward to give her opinion. A certain distance of 
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manner should always be preserved between a 
mother and her nurse ; but yet it should be differ- 
ent from the mode adopted to servants with whom 
there is not that interest in common which the 
welfare of a child inspires. A great deal of need- 
less vexation is given to a child in infancy by too 
early an attempt to train it ; by scolding it, or 
pulling it back when it tries to grasp at an object ; 
by a mimicry of punishment. It is always better 
to soothe at that tender age ; to avoid, if possible, 
temptations to temper, than to punish the infant 
when that temper bursts its control, and becomes 
absolute passion. The gentle, passive mode of 
management will always be found to produce the 
best results, until reason begins fairly to aid our 
eflPorts to eradicate self-wilL Then I would advise 
a prompt, decisive mode of conduct. "No attempts 
at explanation, no coaxing, no promises ; no vain 
endeavours to distract the attention. A punish- 
ment, when punishment is needful, should be 
sudden, somewhat sharp — short. It should not 
hover over a child, and be threatened for some 
time ; it should be put in force, and the memory 
of childhood will retain it, and it will be effectual 
for a considerable period. A blow, -a slap should 
never be given, nor am I at all fond of sending a 
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child to the ntuseiy in disgrace. Sometimes he 
meets with cruelty when so sent, sometimes with a 
sympathy almost as cruel. 

I am apt to think it not a good thing that a 
nurse should see you correct a child, if it can be 
prevented. It forms, sometimes, a plea for her 
own attempts to punish; op it produces on her 
mind, sure to go wrong some way, a conviction that 
her mistress is very unkind, and does not like the 
child. I would never ^ve a nurse an authority to 
punish a child. She Is sure, indeed, to take it, 
but in a very modified degree to that in which she 
would were she permitted by an especial order to 
use such authority. It is, indeed, no easy matter 
to draw the limits of a nurse's power ; it must 
greatly depend on the opinion which is entertained 
of her good sense and forbearance. In some in- 
stances there may be danger to the child in limit- 
ing it too much ; but in most instances power is aa 
unsafe weapon in their hands. How, indeed, can 
we wonder ! Any one who has been accustomed to 
live in a country village must know that children 
of the poor there are brought up with blows — ^with 
harsh words ; and that the illiterate who are thus 
reared and sent out to service naturally carry the 
same system into execution. 

8 
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It is one of the early sorrows of the young 
mother that she can seldom find one who is alike 
tender, active, and sensible, to conduct her child 
through the perilous period of childhood. But on 
the whole, well watched by maternal care, and in- 
trusted to one of good principles, and, what is 
essential to keep servants right, good habits, a 
mother may venture to hope that the period of in- 
fancy is, on the whole, a happy one ; that its sor- 
rows are very transient ; its joys, long remembered, 
shed a* brightness over life's future stages. It is, 
indeed, truly important that the period of child- 
hood should be a happy one ; that the growth of 
mind and body should not be impeded by the 
dread of punishment, the snappish, irritating word. 
Many a child have I seen pining under this exe- 
crable treatment; its parents not aware of t;he 
cause, vainly trying the aid of medicine to remedy 
the mysterious disease. Some children will suffer 
much without repining ; but when a mother sees 
the anxious, timid gaze upon the countenance, 
when she hears a wailing, fretful cry, far more to 
be feared as injurious than bursts of passion, when 
she sees the strength decline and the appetite gone, 
let her then seek not only medical aid, but, dis- 
abusing her mind of all prepossessions, endeavour 
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to discover what is the leal state of affairs in the 
nursery. I have seen children thus languishing 
restored to health in a short time by being trans- 
ferred to the charge of some good-natured person, 
with whom former painful associations were broken, 
and on whose mercy the little creature had an in- 
stinctive reliance. 

Children suffer much : they incur many evils in 
the practice prevalent among London familicb of 
being sent to the sea-side with servants only, or to 
country lodgings. No, let a mother and her child, 
united by Providence, be as rarely separated as 
possible in the days of infancy. 

Since health is the one blessing of life, without 
which all the privileges that wealth and even fame 
can give are of little avail to procure happiness, 
every sacrifice should be made by a parent to pro- 
cure for a child that blessing of which a mother 
can well know the importance. No love of display 
should ever tempt a mother to break in upon her 
child's repose, or to keep it up after the natural 
hour of rest has arrived. The nature of its diet 
should be carefully inspected, and up to the age of 
seven or eight should be regulated by a fixed 
system. After that age it is safe — ^and, perhaps, it 
is better — ^to allow children to partake of the usual 
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run of plain fare, rather than to give too great an 
importance to the subject by an incesdant prohi- 
bition. This latitude, however, can only apply to 
children in health. 

If we desire health and growth for our children, 
if we wish to ward off from them the whole train 
of nervous diseases, to repel the hereditary ten- 
dencies to insanity and consumption, too prevalent 
in this country, we must exercise their minds only 
in the gentlest manner ; we must follow the dic- 
tates of nature, which show that we may cultivatQ 
the observation of children, that faculty being per- 
ceptible in its excercise, but which forbids us to 
torture the memory, which is far from being im- 
proved by too early culture. All poetry, except of 
the simplest character, such as the invaluable 
nursery rhymes, ought to be reserved to a riper 
age. A very spare allowance of hymns should be 
allotted, and reading should not even be begun till 
five, or, in delicate children, six years of age. 
Some parents will tell you that their children will 
learn, and that they are never so happy as when 
they have a book before them. This disposition 
to sit still, and to be amused with quiet and 
mental pleasures, should not be encouraged at an 
age when the exercise of every muscle is required 
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to develop the frame — ^when the brain is as yet 
only partially formed, and is too delicate to bear 
the pressure of mental cultivation. The happy 
carelessness of childhood, often imputed by the 
ignorant as a fault, is the most promising trait in 
the child. To boys, and, indeed, to girls, the 
diversion afforded by building with bricks, and 
the use of the hammer as they grow older, and of 
such tools as it is safe for them to use, are far 
more healthy, and, consequently, more improving 
employments than spelling hard words, or reckon- 
ing up unfathomable sums, occupations which 
should never be imdertaken under eight or nine 
years of age. In fact, the powers that are over- 
stretched in infancy generally degenerate as years 
pass on ; a kind of collapse takes place, which is, 
in some instances, never recovered. It was finely 
said that ^' happiness is the best moral atmosphere 
for a man."* How far the point may be argued 
I am not prepared to decide, but of this I am sure, 
that it is the best moral atmosphere for children. 

This little sketch of the duties of a mother to 
her infant offspring (but slightly indicating sub- 
jects upon which volumes might be written) closes 

* By Mifls Martineaii, in " Deerbrook.** 
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the range of my proposed limits. Upon one point 
more I will here briefly touch— on our duties in 
sickness. What I have hitherto written refers 
chiefly to the hours of a prosperous condition : on 
the changes and chances of life I have not expa- 
tiated. But the same dispositions which gladden 
prosperity, the same principles which give stability 
to every good intention, will be found available in 
the hour of trial and of suffering as in the sun- 
shine of happiness. She who is forbearing, kind, 
humble, devout, in the everyday intercourse of life, 
will not be backward to solace the afflicted, or to 
soften the anguish of the sick, when called upon 
to perform those functions. She will be a minis- 
tering angel to them ; for the kindness which 
respects the feelings of others will compassionate 
their calamities, and the endurance which bears 
with meekness their failings, will rise to fortitude 
when called upon to prove itself in more arduous 
scenes, or more important trials of faith and hope. 
She will fly to the consolations and support of that 
religion which has brightened her path and guided 
her footsteps. " God having in this world placed 
us in a sea, and troubled the sea with a continual 
storm, hath appointed the Church for a ship, and 
Eeligion to be the stem." " 'Nohq but suffering, 
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humble, and patient persons, can go to heaven ; 
and when God hath given to ns the whole stage of 
our life to exercise all the active duties of reli- 
gion, it is necessary, in the state of virtues, that 
some portion and period of our lives be assigned 
to passive graces, for patience, for Christian forti- 
tude, for resignation or conformity to the Divine 
wiU."* 

♦ Taylor's " Holy Dying." 
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